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THE STATEHOOD CONTEST IN OHIO 
By Ranpotpeu C. Downes 


On Saturday, August 28, 1802, at the height of the contest for 
statehood in Ohio, there appeared in the local weekly news-sheet 

‘ Cincinnati, already the metropolis and emporium of the new- 
est of frontier commonwealths, a letter signed by ‘‘An Old 
Inhabitant of Hamilton.’’ It was a controversial letter, written 
in opposition to the acceptance of an act just passed by Congress 
enabling the people of the eastern division of the Northwest 
Territory to elect delegates to a convention empowered to draw 
up a state constitution. To oppose the acceptance of the enabling 
act would seem to label the author as an opponent of statehood, 
but amidst the many prosey [sic] and legalistic arguments, there 
ippeared the eryptie statement that the opposition to the act of 

mgress favored a program that ‘‘would not have kept us a 
single day longer from becoming an independent state.’’ ’ 

A month passed, during which the ‘‘Old Inhabitant’’ delivered 
umself of more diatribes of a similar nature. At the end of that 
time, as a result of the discussion created thereby, a scribe favor- 
ing acceptance of the act and signing himself ‘‘A Contributor’’ 
inquired with uneoncealed malice why the correspondent did not 
suffer his name to be known. If the name of ‘‘the venerable old 
ventleman’’ were revealed it would ‘‘stand him more in account 


’ 
reds, 


Who was this ‘‘venerable old gentleman,’’ this mysterious op- 
ponent of the enabling act whose words provoked such malicious 
response? Who else, indeed, than Arthur St. Clair, governor of 
the Northwest Territory ;° he, who, only a few months before 


Spy and Hamilton Gazette (Cincinnati), August 28, 1802. 
, October 2, 1802. The ‘‘pro-state’’ or ‘‘one state’’ party had met at Big 
r Cincinnati and had drawn up a ticket of candidates to represent Hamilton 
t the proposed constitutional convention. 

ire three versions of this letter: the draft in St. Clair’s handwriting 
| to ** Fellow Citizens’? and signed ‘‘An Old Inhabitant of Hamilton,’’ in 


155 
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this newspaper correspondence, had informed his friends ; 
Congress that, if the territory should become a state at that time 
‘*this country is devoted to misery and ruin’’; who, two vears 
earlier, had favored the gerrymandering of the territory in suet 
a way as to retard the entry into statehood and to keep the pe 
ple ‘‘in the colonial state for many years to come.’’* Who els, 
than the stern old Federalist who believed that his subjects wer 
‘*a multitude of indigent and ignorant people . . . but ill qualified 
to form a constitution and state government for themselves” 
who firmly believed that frontiersmen, at best, ‘‘have no leisure 
from the calls to provide for their future welfare, to emplo 
their thought on abstruse questions of government and policy.”’ 
What a supreme act of apostasy when he, who should have led 
to the bitter end the opposition to statehood, ignominiously sur 
rendered, at the crucial moment, his cardinal principles! It cer 
tainly would have been a delicious morsel for St. Clair’s op 
ponents if, by good fortune, they could have had access to th 
governor’s letters, which, now saffron with age, reveal to th 
historian the tragic story of a Federalist, who, though sent by 
his colleagues to win the West to Federalism, was, instead, sub 
merged in an irresistible wave of frontier democracy aid co! 
demned to spend his last days in disgrace and oblivion. 

This pathetic episode is but one of the high spots in tly 
strange story of the political manipulation, jealousies, rivalries, 
and inconsistencies that characterized the statehood contest 1 
Ohio, the true nature of which has long eluded the search of loca! 
historians. St. Clair’s situation admirably demonstrates the fac! 
that, in reality, the so-called contest over statehood was not 4 
struggle between those for and against statehood, but, instead, 
one between groups, both of which favored the creation of : 
state, but which differed as to the geographical boundaries there 
of. It was a contest between the local boosters of Cincinnati and 
Marietta on the one hand and those of Chillicothe on the other; 
St. Clair MSS. (in Ohio State Library, except when otherwise identified) ; a s 
version in St. Clair’s speech at Cincinnati, extract in William H. Smith, The Lif 
Public Services of Arthur St. Clair (Cincinnati, 1882), II, 590; and the accoun! 
the Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, August 28, 1802. 

4St. Clair to James Ross, January 15, 1802, Smith, op. cit., IL, 590 
December, n.d., 1799, ibid., II, 482. 


5 Ibid.; St. Clair to Paul Fearing, December 25, 1801, ibid., II, 550. 
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ch of whom desired Congress to create state boundaries which 
ould make of their respective towns the state capital. If the 
(incinnati-Marietta brand of statehood prevailed, there would 
two states with a capital in each and Chillicothe would remain 
yere county seat on the outskirts of one of these common- 
wealths. If the Chillicothe brand were adopted, there would be 
ne state with that town at the center and with Cincinnati and 
Marietta mere sattelites at opposite corners. Fate, in its irony, 
it is interesting to note, has treated all three alike, and today the 
tate capitol squats stolidly on the square at Columbus, where 
» 1802 ranged nothing but the beasts of the field. The whole 
mtest is lacking in the elements of political realities, and is 
more a tribute to the manipulating, log-rolling abilities of small 
town lawyers, merchants, and real estate men than it is to the 
statesmanship of Ohio’s first pioneers. 


Not only is it fair to say that there was no struggle for and 
vainst statehood in Ohio, but one may even go further to state 
that there never was any real popular opposition to it. Indeed, 
ven before the first permanent settlements were made in 1788, 
the Northwest had been the seene in 1786 of a spill-over of one 
' those statehood movements of the Revolutionary period, when 
i group of squatters, chagrined at the failure of the West- 
sylvania movement in western Pennsylvania and northwestern 
Virginia, moved across the Ohio, called a constitutional conven- 
tion, and applied for statehood under the Ordinance of 1784.° 

Although these squatters were quickly expelled by federal 
troops operating from Fort MeIntosh, it was not long before 
the desire for immediate statehood appeared again, this time 
mong the legitimate settlers of the Miami Valley. ‘‘The western 
people,’’ exclaimed St. Clair in January of 1790, with uncon- 
vealed dismay, ‘‘have already got it into their heads to pass by 
the second stage of the temporary Government which was con- 
templated for that Country, and go forward at once to show that 
their numbers entitle them to become an integral part of the 
United States.’? ? 

rom late 1790 until 1794 the desire for statehood declined 


such movements see Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘Western State-Making in the 


tionary Era,’’ in American Historical Review, I, 70-87; 251-69. 
t. Clair to Ross, January 21, 1789 [1790], St. Clair MSS., 218. 
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with the depression caused by the unexpected prolongation of 
the Indian wars. But with Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers. 
there followed a vigorous revival of settlement which auto. 
matically brought its natural accompaniment in the equally 
vigorous revival of the statehood movement in Cincinnati. lt 
took the same form noted by St. Clair in 1790 — an attempt by 
the frontiersmen to demonstrate that the population of the ter. 
ritory entitled the eastern division to statehood. In so doing, the 
frontier leaders formulated an interpretation of the Constity 
tion which may or may not, according to the point of view, have 
justified St. Clair in his statement that frontiersmen had no 
leisure ‘‘to employ their thought on abstruse questions of go\ 
ernment and policy.’’ They based their claim for statehood upon 
the fact that the Constitution guaranteed one representative for 
at least every thirty thousand population. This, of course, does 
not apply to the territories, but the frontier lawyers said that 
it did, because the Constitution had been drawn up ‘‘ while most 
of us were citizens of the States in union, and to which .. . we 
gave our assistance.’’ Such a statement was of reasonable vera 
city, since the Constitution had been drawn up and ratified i 
1787 and 1788, before more than a handful of settlers had 
reached the territory. Surely then, they claimed, alluding to the 
hardships of settlement and the benefits to the Union aceruing 
therefrom, ‘‘it cannot properly be conjectured that we have for 
feited that right by becoming adventurers to this Territory.” 
They were satisfied, therefore, that ‘‘if we have thirty thousand 
free inhabitants in this eastern District of the Territory (and 
of this we have no doubt) ... on application to the Honorabl 
the Congress of the United States, we shall immediately obtain 
permission to form a permanent Constitution and State Govern 
ment for ourselves.’’* All of this doctrine reached the stage o! 
being approved by a Cincinnati mass meeting which showed tli 
courage of its convictions by devising machinery to take a census 
of the territory. The movement came to naught, however, whi! 
the proceedings were sharply disavowed by Governor St. Clair 
It should be borne in mind that this movement for statehood 
was but one phase of a general movement for self-government 
8 Records of the Committee of Correspondence of Hamilton County formed 
November, 1779, as the result of a mass meeting held in Cincinnati. Ibid. 
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) all aspeets of the life of the young commonwealth. In spite of 
the fact that the Northwest Ordinance had provided for a pater- 

listic federal supervision of political life, the settlers were 
‘hrown upon their own resources from the outset. In each of the 
arst historic settlements of the Northwest — Marietta, Columbia, 
nd Cincinnati — illegal squatter associations had been obliged 
» administer local political affairs until the creation of legit- 
mate local institutions by Governor St. Clair.’ Finally, relieved 
‘ their responsibility, the law abiding citizens of Marietta un- 
suecessfully sought to convince St. Clair that the Ordinance of 
1787 did not grant him the veto power, and, furthermore, that 
the requirement that the laws of the territory be adopted from 
e codes of eastern states was not to be interpreted too strict- 
v." Indeed, disregard of constituted authorities and instru- 
ents of control reached such a stage at staid old Marietta 
that the resident proprietors of the Ohio Company, in despera- 
tion at not receiving a quorum to change their charter, boldly 
took matters in their own hands and flatly violated the instru- 
ment by granting lands free to non-members of the Company.” 
Down the river at Cincinnati, at the first meeting of the legisla- 
ture there, one of the first measures introduced was a bill to 


grant every town local self-government. It was, of course, de- 
cisively vetoed by the governor.”* Foiled there, the frontiersmen 
sought to expand the utility of the local courts by increasing the 
irisdiction of justices of the peace, but again, after prolonged 
liscussions, they were rebuffed.* During the Indian wars a long 


For Marietta, see Archer B. Hulbert (ed.), The Records of the Original Pro- 
of the Ohio Company (Marietta, Ohio, 1917), I, 44-45; Western Reserve 
rieal Society Tracts, No. 97, p. 107; also petition of citizens of Marietta to St. 
l., St. Clair MSS. For Columbia, see Beverley W. Bond Jr. (ed.), ‘‘ Dr. 
Drake’s Memoir of the Miami Country, 1779-94 (an unfinished manuscript) ,’’ 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Quarterly, XVIII, 107. For Cin- 
ti, see Jacob Burnet, ‘‘ Letters relating to the Early Settlement of the North 
t Territory,’’ in Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Transactions, Part 
Cincinnati, 1839), Vol. I, 19-20. 
etters of July 30, 31, August 1, 7, 1788 between St. Clair and Judges Parsons 
p. cit., II, 67-78. 
Rowena Buell (ed.), The Memoirs of Rufus Putnam (Boston, 1903), 109. 
ert, op. cit., I, 72. 


num, Smith, o 


Undated memorandum of Judges Symmes and Turner, Winthrop Sargent MSS. 
i Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society). 
T 


idge Turner to St. Clair, October 25, 1790; St. Clair to Turner, n.d., St. 


r MSS. St. Clair’s reply is an undated, unaddressed memorandum in ibid. 
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series of squabbles took place between the impatient frontiey: 
men and the governor, over matters of discipline and militi, 
service.’* And behind it all there gradually appeared the unmis. 
takably centrifugal features of an elaborate economie and coy 
mercial structure based on the downstream trade — a poor 
foundation, indeed, for upstream politics.” 

The territory was, thus, fairly reeking with suppressed polit 
ical desires in 1800, when a new development revived the state 
hood contest, but put an entirely different complexion to it, This 
was an act of Congress which provided for the erection of th 
territory of Indiana out of that part of the Northwest Territory 
roughly west of what is now the western line of the state oj 
Ohio,’® and proved to be a blow to the boosters of Cincinnati, 
that extremely self-conscious emporium and metropolis of the 
Northwest. Making ‘‘upstart’’ Chillicothe the new capital of 
the old Northwest Territory and leaving Cincinnati and Mariet- 
ta at the remote southwestern and southeastern corners respec- 
tively spelled doom to the political ambitions of these two olde 
towns to become state capitals. 

Cincinnatians exercised pressure to prevent this menacing 
legislation. Representative John G. Jackson of Virginia moved 


to shelve the bill, declaring that he had been informed by : 


99 


‘‘respectable gentleman’’ residing in the territory ‘‘that man) 
of the people of that Territory had no knowledge or desire that 
this division should take place.’’ William Henry Harrison, thi 
able delegate of the territory in Congress, replied that ‘‘the in 
formation the gentleman had stated came from a person who 
was interested, residing near Cincinnati, which, although nov 
the seat of government, would not continue so in ease of a div 
sion. He knew the information to be inaccurate; he believe 
nine-tenths of the people were in favor of it, among whom wer 
a great number of the Legislature.’’'’ However, Cincinnatians 

14 Official Record of the Proceedings of the Government of the Territory « 
United States Northwest of the Rive A Ohio, passim (in Ohio State Archaeological i 
Historical Society). 

15 Randolph C. Downes, ‘‘ Trade in Frontier Ohio,’’ in MISSISSIPPI VALLE‘ 
TORICAL REVIEW, XVI, 467-94. 

16 Richard Peters (ed.), The Public Statutes at Large of the United State 
America (Boston, 1848), II, 58-59. 


17 Annals of the Congress of the United States (Washington, 1851 
1 Sess., 698-99. 
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‘hought otherwise, and Jackson became a hero in their eyes, as 
seen from one of the toasts drunk at the Fourth of July cele- 
ration shortly thereafter — to ‘‘Mr. Jackson who made a mo- 
to postpone the division of this territory.’’ ** 
Having failed to prevent the division, it was high time for 
tion in Cineinnati. If its leaders could contrive to get an 


oficial expression of dissatisfaction with the division from the 


territorial legislature they might have reason to expect some 
eneficent results. This they immediately set about to accom- 
plish. A new election for the legislature was to take place in the 
| and the division became the leading issue. ‘‘A Candid Elee- 
tor’? wrote, ‘‘It will also be proper to consider what influence 
id produced a division of the Territory, so highly injurious 
} this county... . It may be doubted whether the whole cata- 
ue of possible political changes contains another that could 
iffect us in an equal degree.’’ ** 
If, however, Harrison’s statement was true, that nine-tenths 
' the people of the territory were opposed to the division, Cin- 
unati might be considered indiscreet in thus submitting the 
uestion to a hostile electorate. But not even the virtue of 
bravery can be allowed to these politicians, for pretty close to 
ine-tenths of the people of the territory were disfranchised be- 
use of the fact that, under the election law of 1799, all voting 
as to take place in the county court houses.* Thus Cincinnati 
would, in reality, elect the delegation of seven supposed to rep- 
sent all Hamilton County. The result was that a county which, 
the census of 1800, had a population of 14,692 was repre- 
uted by seven representatives whose total votes ranged from 
162 to 285 in a field of 35 candidates.” 
This election was a good beginning for Cincinnatians, and, 
» same thing had happened at Marietta, there was the 
basis for a bargain to eontrol the legislature. At the same time, 
ever, aid appeared from an unexpected quarter, from Gov- 
ior St. Clair. This estimable gentleman, as we know, had long 


r" 


The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, July 16, 1800. 
, September 24, 1800. 
lore C. Pease (ed.), The Laws of the Northwest Territory, 
s State Historical Library, Collections (Springfield, 1925), XVII, 404-14. 
nth Census of the United States, Population, 1890, Part I, Table IV, 35 
n votes cast are from Western Spy, October 22, 1800. 
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favored a division of the territory, along lines which wore 
almost the same geographically as those desired by Cincinnatj 
Politically, however, St. Clair desired these lines for the more 
sinister purpose of delaying statehood. Thus the basis of ay 
alliance between Cincinnatians and St. Clair would have to de. 
pend on the latter’s abandoning his opposition to statehood. 
This the governor had announced under the pseudonym of the 
**Old Inhabitant.’’ 

But why? The answer reveals a poignant and tragic story of 
a sincere and honest man, overly ambitious, whom the fortunes 
of revolution tossed into a high place beyond his abilities to 
maintain. By 1800 this unfortunate character was in extremely 
straitened circumstances politically. The door to advancement 
in Federalist polities in his own state of Pennsylvania was 
closed by the rapid rise of Republicanism there.*? His desire to 
make the governorship of the territory the stepping stone + 
advancement in national polities, by a sweeping conquest of the 
Indians of the entire Ohio Valley, had resulted in dismal failure 
and political humiliation.** The territory was his only field and 
that was getting uncomfortably hot in 1800, as bickerings in his 
own party led to a movement among Federalists to replace hin 
for Senator Tracy of Connecticut.** St. Clair needed support, 
and, as the clamor for his removal increased, he turned for hel 
and vindication from the only source possible, the people « 
the Territory, or, more accurately, the politicians of Cincinna' 
and Marietta. Obviously he had to pay the price. In December, 
1799, he began it by vigorously endorsing the ardent and ind 
fatigable Republican and Cincinnati booster, William Me Millan, 
for a place on the supreme bench of the territory.** From ther 
on his descent was rapid. In return, however, Cincinnatians 
vigorously and successfully worked for his reappointment, as 

22 See correspondence of St. Clair to James Ross, June 21, 1798 and id 
Alexander Addison, August 22, 1798 (both Federalists). St. Clair MSS. Se 
Ross to St. Clair, July 5, 1798, Smith, op. cit., II, 422-26. 

23 St. Clair came West expecting, by a brilliant coup, to clear the whol 
Valley of Indians. St. Clair to Philadelphia headquarters, Oetober 9, 179°, * 
Clair MSS. 

24 James Wilkinson to St. Clair, November 23, 1800, St. Clair MSS. 

258t. Clair to Ross, December, n.d., 1799, Smith, op. cit., II, 485-84. MceM 


had always been a thorn in the side of the territoriai authorities. Sargent t 
Clair, February 12, 1793, St. Clair MSS. 
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\eMillan, territorial delegate in succession to Harrison, strove 
liligently in Washington to refute the charges brought against 
‘he governor before the special Senate committee appointed to 
‘nvestigate his record.” 


Assured of St. Clair’s support, Cincinnatians now turned to 
omplete the task of winning over the legislature by securing 


the support of the Marietta delegation. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess in the local election of 1800, MeMillan wrote to Paul Fear- 


ind poliey require that the eastern and western Counties should 
nite in political matters.’’ Since the first action of the terri- 
torial legislature would be the election of a delegate to Congress, 
\eMillan proposed that, although he desired to run himself, 
“should a Member from Washington [Marietta] be proposed 
t we were sure of electing and it should [be] his wish or the 
wish of his friends that I should relinquish I shall do it most 
‘heerfully.’?? Above all ‘‘unanimity is indispensably necessary 
tween the upper and lower Counties... and... in effecting 
n0 exertions shall be wanting.’’** That no exertions were 
ting is amply demonstrated by the fact that the principals 
emselves, in the above correspondence, were both chosen dele- 
yates, MeMillan to serve Harrison’s unexpired term and Fear- 
ny to sueeeed him.** 
But such log-rolling between Cincinnati and Marietta was far 
re sweeping than this, and, quite naturally, a complete de- 
scription of it would come from the Chillicothe opponents of 
these schemes. Charles Willing Byrd, who by managing to be- 
me secretary of the territory, had become official spy in Cin- 
ati for his brother Virginians in Chillicothe, wrote to his 
iriend and former Virginian neighbor, Nathaniel Massie of 
Vhilleothe, deseribing ‘‘the game which the people of this place 
Cincinnati] and Marietta are playing for the downfall of 
llicothe.’? According to Byrd, ‘‘the Members of Hamilton 


N+ 


{ 


. Clair, February 3, 1801, Smith, op. cit., Il, 529; Stevens T. Mason 
ngton, February 5, 1801, ibid., II, 531; MeMillan to St. Clair, March 6, 
Clair MSS, 

MeMillan to Fearing, October 16, 1800, Paul Fearing MSS. 

nal of the House of Representatives of the Territory of the United States 
t of the Riwer Ohio Begun and Held at Chillicothe, November 3, 1800, 


bly —>Q . °o 3) 
Vy, < Sess., 20-21. 
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{Cincinnati] are to unite with the representatives of Washi: 
ton [Marietta] in electing one of the Delegates from Muskingyy 
{ Marietta] to a seat in Congress. In return for this favor, — 4) 
members from the latter place are to give their influence to thos, 
of Hamilton in their endeavors to remove the seat of Govery 
ment from Chillicothe to Cincinnati. They are then to play int 
each others hands;—the Delegate in Congress and the Gov. 
ernor are to use their joint influence to continue the old Genera! 
[St. Clair] in office: — to effect a second division of the Terr’ 
tory; and — to procrastinate the formation of the districts into 
a separate State as long as possible.’’ *° 

This was a large order, but it quickly showed signs of reach 
complete consummation. St. Clair was reappointed ;* measures 
of a minor nature designed to win the gratitude of the disfra: 
chised people of the back country by granting them preémption 
to lands illegally sold to them by the unskilled and grasping 
speculator, John Cleves Symmes, were passed ;* the territorial 
capital was removed to Cincinnati;** and a bill finally passed 
through the territorial legislature declaring the assent of tli 
people to a division of the territory in conformity with 
Cincinnati-Marietta schemes.** How closely St. Clair was i: 
volved in these transactions is shown by a letter written by hu 
to Dudley Woodbridge of Marietta on the same day that th 
bill was passed transferring the capital from Chillicothe to Ch 
cinnati. St. Clair reassured Woodbridge that ‘‘it is perfect! 
understood that, tho’ the next Session is to be held at that pla 
[Cincinnati] the sueceeding Session is to be at Marietta.’’ 

29 Charles W. Byrd to Massie, August 18, 1800, David M. Massie, Nat! 
Massie, A Pioneer of Ohio. A Sketch of His Life and Selections from His | 
spondence (Cincinnati, 1896), 163-64. 

30 Senate Executive Journal, 6 Cong., 2 Sess., 325, 363, 364, 376. MeMillar 
worked indefatigably for St. Clair in Washington. McMillan to St. ¢ 
1801, St. Clair MSS. 

31 U. S. Statutes at Large, II, 112-14. MeMillan had been working hard in Was 


ington to get a preémption at $1.25 but was obliged to be content with #2.! 
Millan to St. Clair, February 5, 1801, St. Clair MSS. 


‘air, Janu 


32 Territorial House Journal, 2 Assembly, 1 Sess., 77. The log rolling betv 
Marietta and Cincinnati that led up to this law is revealed in great detail 
paper controversy in the Western Spy, December 31, 1800, January 1>, 1801, 1 
ruary 4, 1801. 

33 Territorial House Journal, 2 Assembly, 1 Sess., 68. 

84 St. Clair to Dudley Woodbridge, December 21, 1801, St. Clair MSS. (in | 
State Historical Library.) 
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The extent to which Cincinnatians were willing to go, may be 


rther elucidated from the correspondence of her two leading 
ters, Jacob Burnet and William MeMillan. The former, a 
yist of unimpeachable integrity, actually convinced himself 
‘ only that the gerrymander represented the wishes of the 


ople, but that the divisions created were of equal size.** If 
Burnet were right, the eastern boundary of the middle state, 
ich was to be the Scioto River, would have to be one-third of 
way from the Pennsylvania line to the Mississippi River. A 
ince at the map will show how utterly absurd such a claim 
Burnet’s colleague at the bar, William McMillan, went so far 
;to inform his friends that, since most of the opponents of the 
rrymander were doing so ‘‘upon the Ground that it would 
tard a State Government,’’ it would be wise to let it be known 
after the division was put through, Congress would be 
rged to admit each division as a state as soon as it had a popu- 
tion of thirty-three thousand, which was the ratio of repre- 
ntation in Congress. Such a procedure, said MeMillan, quite 
ndidly, ‘‘would be so far from retarding the formation of one 
tate Government that it would give rise to two at least in as 
ort and I think a shorter period.’’** Two states instead of 
ie! The Cinecinnatians were out-Heroding the Herods of state- 
dd with the aid of their bitterest enemy. 
But it was too late. The Indiana measure had been passed and 
e-division would have upset the strong reasons in back of its 


36 


ssage. Furthermore, the efforts of these able Cincinnati lead- 
's were met by a vigorous and successful counter-attack led by 
‘politicians of Chillicothe. The fundamental reason for the 
ess of this counter-attack was, of course, the fact that the 
cinnati schemers had not consulted the people, whereas the 
ilicotheans, led by the indefatigable Thomas Worthington, 
ibout to organize the mass of the voters into an effective 
tical party. 
As their main talking point, the Chillicothe leaders played up 
‘act that the Cincinnati gerrymander was designed to delay 
od in spite of the assurances of McMillan, Burnet, and 
et to Fearing, December 17, 1801, Paul Fearing MSS. 


T.\ ° : on . . ’ 
Millan to Fearing, February 12, 1802, ibid. (The italics are the author’s.) 
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even St. Clair to the contrary. All the protests of these gentle. 
men were nullified by the publication of a letter written by 
Clair in 1799 to his Federalist superior, Secretary of State 
Pickering, explicitly stating that delay in statehood was thp 
object of the gerrymander.” This letter had been written by the 
governor before he had allied with the Cincinnatians, and, aj. 
though designed to be kept secret, had been revealed to the pub. 
lic by the duplicity of William Henry Harrison, who had worked 
himself into the confidence of Pickering by posing as a Federal. 
ist.°* Nothing that the Cincinnatians could say would undo the 
damage of this letter, especially in view of the fact that, at the 
same time, St. Clair had written to Harrison favoring the divi 
sion for a different reason, namely, more efficient territorial 
administration.*® The proponents of the gerrymander could thus 
be easily represented as insincere, and Worthington left no 
stone unturned to do so. 

Worthington’s correspondence is a revelation of his energy as 
an organizer. A long letter from his brother-in-law, Willian 
Ludlow, of Hamilton County, described the situation there and 
in the substance stated that ‘‘the majority of Hamilton coun 
at this juncture, feel themselves much alarmed at the prospect 
of haveing the Territory divided.’’ *° A movement was therefor: 
set on foot, headed by Byrd and John Smith, for the organiza 
tion of ‘‘Republican’’ societies throughout the county, which 
finally culminated in a convention of seventeen societies at Big 
Hill on August 13.‘ Here a slate of candidates was nominated 

87 The letter itself has not been found, but its existence is referred to in St. ‘ 
to Ross, December, n.d., 1799, Smith, op. cit., II, 480-84. 

88 Pickering had shown the letter to Harrison, believing him to be a friend, and 
Harrison had immediately divulged its contents to Worthington and Massie. Mass 
to James Madison, n.d., Massie, op. cit., 184-87. That Harrison was really a Rey 
lican is demonstrated by his part in this affair and his subsequent career. That 
was wooing the Federalists is shown in his appointment by Adams in 1800 as firs! 
governor of the Indiana Territory and by the letter of C. S. Wau in Philadelphia 
James Findlay in Cincinnati, January 11, 1800 describing him as a Federalist. I. / 
Cox (ed.), ‘‘Selections from the Torrence Papers,’’ in Historical and Philosop! 
Society of Ohio, Quarterly, II, 99-100. 

39 St. Clair to Harrison, February 17, 1800, Smith, op. cit., II, 489-91. 


+0 Ludlow to Edward Tiffin, December 22, 1801, Thomas Worthington MSs. 
Ohio State Library). 


41 The progress of these societies may be traced in the Western Spy, May e 3 
3, 10, 31, August 21, 1802. 
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‘or the state constitutional convention, eight out of ten of which 
vere subsequently elected.** Similar organizations were con- 
+ructed in the other counties of the territory, with similar re- 
suits in all but Washington County, where New England provin- 
sjalism still held out against the realities of frontier life.** 

But the significance of this movement is in large part to be 
found in the tremendous influence of the federal patronage as 
wielded by Thomas Worthington. This energetic gentleman, by 
means of voluminous correspondence with his fellow Virginians 
now in power in Washington, and by means of many visits to the 
seat of government, skillfully combined the ambitions of all ter- 
ritorial politicians favoring the Chillicothe brand of statehood 
with the desires of the Jeffersonian politicians at Washington 
for the two votes in the Senate and one in the House that would 
ome with Ohio’s statehood. 

The story of Worthington’s valiant work bringing the propa- 
ganda of the territory as pressure on the politicians at Wash- 
ington is too well-known to students of local history in Ohio, 
id too easily accessible to others to need repetition. Suffice it 

call attention here to the letters that flew back and forth be- 
tween Worthington and the national leaders. Interviews with 
President Jefferson, negotiations with his ‘‘vulgar’’ lieutenant 

the House, William B. Giles, letters to Albert Gallatin, to 
eading Senators, and to Nathaniel Macon, Speaker of the 
‘louse, were filled with the presentation of petitions, descrip- 
tions of territorial conditions, allusions to the ideals of the 
Republican party, and, last but not least, recommendations to 
ofice. Likewise were enlisted the invaluable services of the in- 
domitable editor, William Duane, of the Aurora, militant Jeffer- 
‘onian newssheet of Philadelphia.“ 


lhe same story is true of his correspondence with the local 
county leaders. Packing the bench of Adams County so that, in 


‘2 Ibid., October 20, 1802. 
* Sewto Gazette (Chillicothe), September 4, October 9, 1802. 
‘* Worthington to Massie, January 14, 17, 1802, Massie, op. cit., 179-80, 180-82. 
ngton to Gallatin, August n.d., 1801; Worthington to Joseph Nourse (Galla- 
ssistant), November 18, 1801, Thomas Worthington Letter Book (in Library of 
7-69. Worthington to Senator Brown of Kentucky, September 15, 1801; 
to Macon n.d., [1801]; Worthington to Duane, November 10, 1801, 
4. 116-17, 90-93. 
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Charles W. Byrd’s own words, ‘‘in the Quarter Sessions they 
will be hereafter a majority of the Court opposed to the Goy. 
ernor’s party’’ was carried out through the management 9 
Worthington’s right hand man, Nathaniel Massie of (hij 
ceothe.* In Jefferson County, Worthington was informed tha; 
‘fa small revolution in this county will be necessary especially 
with the Sheriff Francis Douglass and John Ward the pro 
thonotary but this you may keep to yourself.’’** In Belmon 
County the local leader, James Caldwell, wrote, ‘‘You men- 
tioned my acting as Collector [of internal revenue] for this & 
Jefferson Counties. I would do it with pleasure did not the Acts 
of the Territory incapacitate any person holding an office under 
the U. States from holding one under the Territory.’’ To dispose 
of this technicality, Caldwell proposed that ‘‘if the Busness 
ean be done in the name of William Cooke, a young man who 
does Busness for me at this place I shall be glad to serve you.’’' 

Not only the revenue service but the mails were placed at 
Worthington’s disposal. Return J. Meigs Jr., Republican leader 
at Marietta, had two henchmen, Philip Greene and Daniel Cor 
verse, who had previously been carrying mails between Mor- 
gantown, Virginia, Marietta, and Zanesville, and who nov 
wished to monopolize the whole territorial mail service by ex- 
tending their own contract to Chillicothe, and by having from 
Chillicothe to Cincinnati ‘‘some active and responsible person” 
join with them. Meigs suggested the name of Joseph Tiffin, on 
of Worthington’s henchmen, who might get some person to con- 
tract with ‘‘ Mr. Greene & Converse as it may not be proper fo. 
Mr. Tiffin as he is postmaster [in Chillicothe] to contract wit! 
the P. M. Genl. Yet the Business may be so arranged as that Mr 
Tiffin may have the direction and Benefits of carrying from Chil 
licothe to Cincinnati.’’** Whether or not matters were ‘'s0 
arranged”’ for Tiffin’s ‘‘benefits,’?’ Worthington recommended 
Converse for the contract with the gentle reminder to the ‘‘P. \! 
Genl’’ that ‘‘the Editor of the paper published at Marietta 
wishes to obtain the same contract, with a view to Disseminat 


45 Byrd to Massie, August 7, 1802, Massie, op. cit., 216. 
46 James Pritchard to Worthington, March 23, 1802, Worthington MSS. 
47 Caldwell to Worthington, May 22, 1802, ibid. 


48 Meigs to Worthington, June 1, 1802, ibid. 
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the political principles of that place by sending his paper to the 
Jifferent parts of the Terry.’’ *° Greene was recommended to the 
nosition of postmaster at Marietta, but not before he had been 
‘yformed by John Cleves Symmes that ‘‘Mr. Granger asked of 
me whether your politicks were federal or republican I answered 
that | could not define your politicks but even supposing that 
vou might have been federal in times past, yet I had such an 
opinion of your honor and integrity that I would pledge myself 
‘o him, for the faithful preformance of every duty required as 
postmaster.’’ °° 
The situation in Trumbull County, the most sparsely settled 
county in the territory, is almost humorous. Many and devious 
were the pressures brought to bear upon George Tod, local 
leader, who had been so unfortunate as to succumb to the wiles 
of Governor St. Clair by becoming his secretary. This manoeu- 
vre had been part of the blandishments offered to that county to 
luce its leaders to accept the Cincinnati-Marietta gerryman- 
ler. Tod was undoubtedly beginning to feel uncomfortable as 
his political aspirations began to be endangered by the decline 
(his master’s influence, when he suddenly received a prodding 
from an unexpected but by no means a negligible quarter. It 
is a letter from Timothy Phelps, a former neighbor in Con- 
necticut, who had important news from Postmaster-General 
Gideon Granger, the leader of the Jeffersonian party in that 
state. Said Phelps, ‘‘We Republickans in Cont. [Connecticut] 
e anxious that your new State (about to be admitted into the 
lon) Should be purely Democratic — or in other words purely 
Jeffersonian ... in Conversation with the Post M Genl yester- 
ay, | find much Dependance (to Effect So Desirable an Object) 


‘placed on you [.] by what I Can Learn, your future prospects 
u life, Demand your Exertions to the utmost of your Abilities — 


i have Some fears on my mind that your office from the gov- 


hor, will damp your ardour in Support of Democracy — but 
' your Covertion [sic] is a Sound Renovating Change of heart, 


T 


ra true Conviction that the leaders of Federalism have led you 
‘tray by their fals [sic] pretentions, then am I Certain, that 


Worthington Letter Book, op. cit., 114. 


s to Greene, January 21, 1802, Griffin Greene MSS. (in Marietta College 
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you will not for the Sake of an office, turn like the dog to his 
Vomit... .’?** The advice took root and Tod quickly informed 
his colleague, Samuel Huntington, who likewise was willing t 
adhere to the side that would offer him the best bargain, and 
who was then at Chillicothe taking part in the convention fram. 
ing the Ohio constitution: ‘‘Follow my advice — suffer them 
[ Worthington and his followers] to believe you are one of them, 
you will lose nothing, be assured. . . . Be therefore judge, really 
what you are, a true republican. If you will suffer me to predict, 
you will assuredly be made a judge of the supreme Court.” 
With even greater speed than Tod, Huntington seems to have 
made up his mind and replied: ‘‘The office you mentioned had 
been suggested to me by some of the Republican Members — 
they have since offered one something perhaps better. . . . The 
Gentlemen to whom you introduced me have been very polite, 
especially Col Worthington — they will not allow you to be a 
Republican — you must continue to convince them of their mis. 
take —I believe I have paved the way.’’ 
Why multiply examples? To the victor belong the spoils. 
Worthington became United States senator, his brother-in-law, 
Edward Tiffin, first governor of Ohio, and Massie, speaker o! 
the state senate. In Hamilton County, Byrd became federal 
judge of the Ohio district, John Smith became the other United 
States senator, and Jeremich Morrow of Lebanon, the repr 
sentative in the lower house. In Trumbull, Huntington becam 
a justice of the state supreme court; Tod later succeeded him t 
this office; Huntington, Worthington, and Meigs were doub!) 
rewarded by governorships and federal senatorships. 
By a conjunction of the circumstances described, the voice 0 
the people was registered, under the enabling act, overwhelt- 
ingly in favor of statehood with Chillicothe as the capital. A' 
last the masses were given an opportunity to express themselves 
when they came to the polls, under the new election law whic 
passed in 1800, authorizing the court of quarter sessions in ea¢ 
51 Phelps to Tod, May 25, 1802, George Tod MSS. (in Western Reserve Hist 
Society). 
52 George Tod to Huntington, November 2, 1802, Huntington MSS. (in Wes! 
Reserve Historical Society). 
53 Huntington to Tod, November 18, 1802, George Tod MSS. 
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nty to subdivide the county into voting districts. By this 
-ice the great majority of the people of the territory, who had 
» unable to come to the county seats, now cast their first vote 


statehood. Nowhere is the significance of this more vividly 


ustrated than in Hamilton County. Here, in 1802, with the area 
reduced by the erection of Clermont County, the creation of 
. election districts enabled the number of votes cast to be 
creased nearly six-fold over those cast two years before.” 
The people had spoken: the frontier had triumphed. Political 
nipulation of the votes of a few now gave way to political 
nipulation of the votes of the many. Thus were born the first 
its of the Ordinance of 1787. 
‘Salmon P. Chase (ed.), The Statutes of Ohio and the Northwestern Territory 


nnati, 1833), I, 304-306. The action of the court of Hamilton County is de- 
1 Western Spy, August 21, 1802. 


Figures for 1800 are given in Western Spy, October 22, 1800; for 1802, ibid., 
ber 20, 1802. 











SYLVESTER GRAHAM AND THE POPULAR HEALTH 
MOVEMENT, 1830-1870 


By Ricuarp H. SuHryocK 


It is impossible to foresee just what sort of immortality 
awaits one either in this world or the next. Few would expect 
to have their names go down in history merely as labels for food 
and drink, yet this has been by no means a unique experience. 
The pathetic memory of a little English maid, the first of he: 
race to be born in America, has been preserved chiefly in a trad 
name for wines and extracts. The time may come when Madam 
Melba will be remembered only because of her association with 
a concoction of peaches and cream. Sad as this may be, it seems 
less so than the fate of the leader of an interesting and im 
portant reform movement, who is recalled today — if recalled 
at all — only in connection with such prosaic foods as bread and 
crackers. Even ‘‘Peach Melbas’’ would seem to offer a mor 
elegant avenue to posterity. Yet in a sense this was of the r- 
former’s own choosing, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Sylvester Graham began his career as a temperance lecture! 
in Pennsylvania in 1830.’ Like the many idealists of the day li 
was inspired by a species of religious enthusiasm to save man 
kind. While others were concerned with such matters as drink, 
women’s rights, and the peace movement — wine, women, ali 
war — Graham’s distinction lay in the fact that he soon dis 
covered, or at least believed that he had discovered, one more’ 
cause than had occurred to any of his colleagues. To put 
plainly, he decided that the way to a man’s salvation was 
through his stomach. The advance of an idealistic temperane 
reformer, to this apparently materialistic view was really quite 
a logical one. Why, he inquired of his associates, should temper 
ance be limited to drink? After all, even the most thirsty could 

1 An early note on Graham’s career will be found in the Boston Medwa 
Surgical Journal, XLV (1851), 316 and some biographical material is contamed 
his own Asculapian Tablets of the Nineteenth Century (Providence, 1534 


best biography is that by Mrs. George Genzmer, which will appear in a fort! 
volume of the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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live by liquor alone. Were not men made gross, even 
jseased, by intemperance in food as well? If drunkenness had 
Jain its thousands, gluttony had certain’, accounted for as 
inv more.” 
Physicians would probably agree that there was something in 
‘s idea. No one would dare estimate the exact degree to which 
earlier generations overate, but gormandizing was certainly one 
‘ their favorite indoor sports. Over-indulgence in meat and 
starches was particularly common, and has persisted in certain 
nservative sections, or among old-fashioned people, to this 
day. It may be that this ‘‘heavy”’’ diet had been well adapted to 
the needs of pioneers, but its persistent popularity among their 
sedentary descendants was, to say the least, rather unfortunate. 
That it was generally popular is best attested by the amount 
‘ meat which was consumed. Historians who are wont to list 
the quantity of wine imbibed by sundry fathers of this country, 
might in addition remind us of their capacity for roasts and bar- 
becues. An old cook book solemnly warned young husbands not 
to expect more than three sorts of meat, in case they brought 
the boys home to dinner unannounced. How many could be anti- 
cipated in ease of a premeditated orgy was left to the imagina- 
tion. The menus of ceremonial banquets, however, show that it 
was not unusual to serve as many as thirty or more kinds of 
eat and fish at one oceasion. And leisurely ante-bellum gentle- 


men 


sometimes sat at the festive board for as much as seven 
iours at a stretch. Small wonder that gout and other ills were 
rather expected as the marks of good living.’ 

When this situation was fully realized by Graham it fired his 


spirit, even as the evils of slavery — real or imaginary — seared 
the souls of the abolitionists. Once aroused, he naturally dis- 
overed that the problem was an even more serious one than he 
iad at first supposed. The American people were apparently 
headed straight for physical degeneracy.* Men not only suffered 


~ C)nge 


of Graham’s associates estimated that although alcoholism killed 50,000 
ins annually, ‘‘ folly in dress’’ accounted for 80,000 while ‘‘downright glut- 
’ destroyed a round 100,000. Boston Moral Reformer, I (1835), 198. 
For a detailed picture of such a feast, with its after effects, see Richard H. 
ck (ed.) Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D., 1808-1876, in Trinity College 
Historical Society, Papers, XVIII-XIX (Durham, 1929), 25, 26. 


41+ 
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s to be remembered that there was also serious medical opinion to this effect; 
t quoted in the Atlanta Hygienic and Literary Magazine, I (1860), 21. 
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from bad habits connected with food and drink, but from many 
other violations of nature’s ‘‘physiological laws.’’ Here agaiy 
it must be recalled that this generation rarely bathed, rarely 
opened a window, rarely (in the case of town dwellers) took any 
regular exercise, and in general lived in many respects muel 
poorer Europeans are pictured living today. 

Consider the simple matter of bathing. For one thing, eoy 
ditions of living did not encourage it. As Harriet Beecher Stowe 
pointed out, few could be expected to bathe via the old oakey 
bucket that hung in the well.° This was particularly true during 
the winter, when the water had to be heated before an open fire, 
The invention of stoves added to the comfort of the winter bath. 
but in cutting off the ample circulation afforded by the open fire 
places brought a problem of ventilation. However trying the or. 
deal, there was a real fear that winter bathing occasioned colds 
and other ills, whereas dirt was viewed as a sign of honest toil, 
plain living, and good health — the noble insignia of the commo 
man. Even those who responded to Graham’s appeals continued 


1 ds 


of great promise’’ remarking anxiously: ‘‘I have been in thie 


habit during the past winter of taking a warm bath every three 
weeks. Is this too often to follow the year round?’’ ® 

Such an inquiry reveals a state of mind that was by no means 
peculiar. Daniel Drake, in his classic observations on the Mis 
sissippi Valley, solemnly declared that the people of this region 
seldom or never bathed.’ Nor is there any reason to believe that 
effete easterners were much more civilized in this respect. In a 
word, Graham did not have to look far for bad habits without 
end. He therefore began to advocate not only a vegetarianisn 
that included whole wheat products but also the virtues of bath. 


ing, fresh air, sunlight, dress reform, sex-hygiene, and exercise. 
By this time, the temperance ideal had obviously developed in his 
mind into something far more comprehensive; namely, the idea 
of sensible living and good health in all its phases — of a sound 
body and a sound mind. 


5 Not only Mrs. Stowe, but Horace Greeley and other celebrities of the day 
came interested in hygienic reform. See Mrs. Stowe’s interesting ‘‘Sermon on } 
Health,’’ Atlantic Monthly, XVIII (1865), 85 ff. 

6 Boston Moral Reformer, I (1835), 184. 

7 Principle Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America (Cincinnati, 15 


679. 
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Personal hygiene was an old, old story,* but carrying it to 
the people with the fervor of a crusader was something relative- 
new. A request for the delivery of an address at the Franklin 
7 stitute in Philadelphia, in 1830, so encouraged Graham that 
he launched a series of lectures in New York and New England. 
Audiences numbering as many as two thousand persons attended 
nd were apparently impressed. 
Converts soon began sending in their testimonials. ‘‘ Esteemed 
friend,’’? wrote a Philadelphia Quaker, ‘‘I have been afflicted 
with frequent... . severe head-ache. I attended thy course of 
lectures at the Franklin Institute last Spring and pretty strictly 
adopted the system of diet which thou didst recommend .. . 
Since then I have been entirely free from head-ache and all 
ther pains.’’ ® This sounds like the ordinary quack testimonial. 
Not so that of a subject who reported that he had been ruined 
y tea and coffee. ‘‘I decided,’’ he declared ‘‘that I was in a 
decline .... At this time Mr. Graham commenced a course of 
lectures in New York. J heard and trembled. The torrent of 
truth poured upon me and made me a thorough convert. But the 
fee —my greatest earthly comfort. My first effort to de- 
molish the idol was on a Sabbath morning. That Sabbath will 
never be forgotten. A numbness and stupor came over me, and 
luring the service I actually feared my rash resolve would cost 
me my life.’’ After a bitter struggle and illness he finally re- 
deemed himself from the curse of caffein.’® Here, evidently, was 
a variety of religious experience overlooked by William James. 
(rraham eventually published nearly one hundred pages of 
these testimonials, a somewhat quackish procedure, but one he 
doubtless adopted with the best of intentions. As he himself 
pointed out, he had nothing to sell — his remedies ‘‘demanded 
no price.’? Meanwhile he gave primary attention to his lectures, 
which he wrote out at length, and eventually incorporated in 
his Science of Human Health"—a painstaking but verbose 


work, with a title which suggests one selected by a more famous 


e first serious work on general hygiene published in this country was probably 
the edition of an English work (B. Grosvenor, Health, An Essay on Its Nature, ete.) 
appeared at Boston in 1761. 
sculapian Tablets, 13. 
Vature’s Own Book (New York, 1835), 52-54. 
Lectures on the Science of Human Health (Boston, 1839). 
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health reformer of a later generation. Graham’s work, however. 
was really scientific in the sense that it included the currey; 
physiology as well as hygiene; it having always been his eo 
tention that the latter must rest on a rational basis of **physi- 
ological principles.’’ For this reason he became an ardent ad. 
vocate of the popular teaching of physiology, and his followers 
were perhaps the first group to urge its introduction in the pub. 
lie schools.** 

Groups of local disciples gathered in the wake of the lectures 
in New York and New England, where at that time any new 
form of social idealism was reasonably sure of sympathetie re- 
sponse. Women displayed a marked interest and special appeals 
were made to them. ‘‘Ladies’ Physiological Reform Societies” 
began to meet for the discussion of ‘‘Grahamism’’ and to work 
for the general good of this new cause.** Mary Gove and Paulina 
Wright began to lecture to ‘‘female audiences’’— a daring thing 
in itself —on hygiene and dress reform. In so doing they were 
even so brazen as to touch upon anatomy and physiology, despite 
the consternation of the fair Victorians, who enlivened the lee. 
tures by a frantic search for salts and frequent faintings.* This 
crusade for women’s health was related both in cause and effect 
to the demand for women’s rights in general, and the health and 
feminist movements become indistinguishable at this point.” 

Nor was there any neglect of the masculine world. ‘‘Graham 

12 See the Boston Health Journal and Advocate of Physiological Reform, April | 
1840. The later health cultists were also pioneers in demanding better light and air 
as well as gymnastics in the schools. One group established a ‘‘ Physiological Sel 
at St. Anthony, Minnesota, in 1865, to serve as a model in such matters; New York 
Herald of Health, V (New Series, 1865), 153. 

13 Thus ‘‘The Ladies’ Physiological Society of Millbury’’ subscribed to twels 
copies of the Boston Health Journal in 1840, and distributed it throughout t 
town. ‘‘The ladies of this Society,’’ explained the editor of that paper, ‘‘ work 
their meetings after the manner of charitable and anti-slavery societies. The sum 
earned is devoted to spreading information on health, and to the purchase of 4 
Library.’’ ' 

14 Boston Health Journal and Advocate, April 1, 1840. Doris Stevens, of Was 
ington, D.C., is authority for the note on Paulina Wright. 

15It is presumably no accident that some of the earlier open appeals for birt! 
control, in this country, appeared in the popular health journals; e.g., in the New 
York Herald of Health, VI (New Series, 1865), 97. It may be noted, in passing, that 
birth control seems to have been increasingly practiced in the United States from 
as early as 1840 on, opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. See William A. Alcott 
Physiology of Marriage (Boston, 1856), 180; and Richard H. Shryock, ‘‘ Pub! 
Relations of the Medical Profession,’’ in Annals of Medical History, II (New Senes 
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boarding houses’’ were established in the larger cities, where 
‘he faithful of both sexes could observe the ritual already grow- 
ing up within the cult; including the eating of ‘‘Graham bread’’ 
yd the taking of a bath ‘‘in very warm water at least three 
mes a week.’? At Brook Farm, a special table must needs be 
reserved for the Grahamites, to insure their proper diet; while 
» Boston a special bookstore was established to supply them 
vith food for thought. In due time weekly papers were founded, 
earing such appropriate titles as the Graham Journal, and the 
Health Journal and Advocate, and the ‘‘ American Physiological 
Society’? was established for the purpose of issuing appropriate 
tracts. 

These publications, which were instrumental in spreading 
propaganda beyond the limits of the East,’’ were edited by lead- 
ing disciples of whom the most active, Dr. William Alcott, dis- 
plaved enthusiasms similar to those which characterized his 
ousin, Amos Bronson Aleott. Indeed Aleott and others were 
uclined to become more eestatie about the cause than was Gra- 


e opinion that ‘‘among the numerous subjects of reform which 
re now engaging the attention of the community, those who are 


iiterested in physiological reform should not permit it to fall 
belind the others .... for it is second to no other in import- 
ce—we believe it lies at the foundation of all others, and 


that 


wherever this is effected, there will the efforts of other 
relormers be most effectual. It is pecularly suited to raise man 
rom a state of sensual degradation and raise him to the rank, 
rhich as a rational and immortal being, nature intended he 
should occupy. . . . Will not those who feel for the present. 

leverlasting welfare of their race, come to our aid?’’ ** This, 
luite obviously, is not the language of a scientist lecturing on 


d2/; and ef. C. V. Drysdale, ‘‘ The Birth Control Movement After a Century’s 
n,’’ Current History, XXX (1929), 382-83. On the origin of this movement 
United States, see Norman E. Himes, ‘‘ Robert Dale Owen, the Pioneer of 

Neo-Malthusianism,’’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXV_ (1930), 


=O 


‘eguiar physicians also were sponsoring health periodicals during the period, 


the ease of the Philadelphia Journal of Health, edited by Dr. D. F. Condie. 
‘‘The good cause is spreading here,’’ wrote an Ohio correspondent, ‘‘ people 
iquirmg and talking frequently, of . . . physiological reform. . . . I cannot 


my books at home.’’ Boston Health Journal and Advocate, June 17, 1840. 
* Ibid., April 1, 1840, 
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hygiene, but rather that of an idealist preaching salvation, albeit 
a moral and physical salvation instead of a theological one, 
spirit of the Grahamites, like that of many reformers of { 
day, was that of a sublimated puritanism.” 

This spiritual kinship with contemporary idealists doubtless 
accounts for the gradual merging of Grahamism, after the |ead. 
er’s retirement in the forties, with similar movements whic) 
arose during this decade.” There was, in the first place, naturally 
some exchange of appreciation between perfectionists of || 
creeds, — the contact with the feminist movement has already 
been noted. ‘‘We learn from the papers,’’ observed Aleott i 
1835, ‘‘that the American Seventh Commandment Society, th 
New York Female Benevolent Society, the New York Ladies’ 
Moral Reform Society, and the Anti-Tobacco Society, held their 
annual meetings at New York about the middle of May, and 
that some of these meetings were interesting.’’ ** Despite suc) 
dubious praise it is evident that Alcott warmed to the members 
of these organizations as fellow seekers after light. On anothie 
occasion he noted the founding of flourishing anti-corset so- 
cieties, — whose members ‘‘signed the pledge’’ not to wear 
them — and adds enthusiastically that ‘family associations” 
of this sort were numerous and increasing in number. More 
significant was the belief that ‘‘the disciples of Fourier and (ra- 
ham’’ should work together.** Every good cause was sure ot lis 
moral support, even though there was not time for actus 
cooperation. 

There was nothing tangible, however, in such diffuse appr 


lelr 


19 This is to be seen in the personal history of leaders, in the language used 
the enthusiasms displayed, and at times in the actual employment of theolog 
arguments and conceptions. Thus Grosvenor, writing in the eighteenth century 
clared health was essential to the next world as to this (Health, an Essay, 
preface); while Asenath Nicholson argued that there was a physical as well 
moral ‘‘fall’’ in Eden, to be atoned for only by vegetarianism! (Nature's 0 
Book, 6.) 

20 Not, however, until it had attracted such public attention as to elicit the 
pliment of a printed burlesque, wherein was described the debates of ‘‘the g 
American Society to Prevent Children Kicking off the Bed Clothes.’’ This, it se 
was organized to ponder the question ‘‘Suppose all the children would kick 
off and take one universal cold, where would the nation be?’’ [Richard E. Sel 
The Newest Keepsake for Eighteen Hundred Thirty-Nine, ete. (Boston, 1559), 17 

21 Boston Moral Reformer, I (1835), 225. 

22 Boston Health Journal and Independent Magazine, I (1843), 29. 
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tion of good works in general, and the Grahamites were soon 
., ostablish more immediate and vital contacts. In the course of 

‘uring on hygiene, Graham had naturally asserted that right 
ying Was @ more certain means to health than was a resort to 
loctors and drugs. It was but a step from this to the view that, 
{the laity would but practice hygiene, there would be no need 
for physicians to practice medicine. Graham himself never went 

ite that far but others were bound to earry his thought to a 

wiecal conclusion; hence Grahamism began to be viewed as a 
popular substitute for regular medicine. Anti-medical philos- 
| y was characteristie of the day. Indeed, the popular protest 
vainst drugs and bleeding had been gaining headway for nearly 

century before the Grahamites appeared upon the scene; and 

ough at first haphazard, this protest finally began to take form 
‘bout a number of medical heresies like homeopathy and 
“Thomsonianism.’’ Just as these developed in response to the 
lemand for a milder medication, so it may be said that Gra- 
jamism arose as a result of opposition to all medication what- 
ver. Ina word, the movement met the needs of its generation 

both a positive and negative manner, positively, in its promo- 

1 of hygiene, negatively, in its avoidance of drugs. 

The negative influence it shared, as was just noted, with sev- 
eral medieal sects. Differing as these did in many respects, they 
vreed that the people must avoid the regular profession and 

its wicked works. Their attack on the physicians was more 
successful than is generally realized today. All along the medical 
ront, during the forties, the volunteer reformers pressed 
igainst the ‘‘regulars,’’? and the latter in many places gave 

y. All American laws against irregular practice were grad- 
ally repealed or nullified, until anyone could be a ‘‘doctor’’ and 
practice as he pleased.” 

Not the least energetic of the new sectarians were the hydro- 
paths. The ‘water eure’? (employed inside and out) was orig- 
nally made in Germany, but reached America about 1840. 
Though often eultivated by amateurs of the get-rich-quick vari- 
ty, it assumed a quasi-respectability with the establishment of 
iydropathie institutes or ‘‘cures.’? Here various innovations 
ere provided, such as the ‘‘Turkish Baths’’ introduced during 


Qh rx 


yock, op. cit., in Annals of Medical History, II, 322, 323. 
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the sixties, and a tendency was displayed to try anything ono» 
The chief genius of these early establishments seems to hoe 
been Dr. T. H. Trall, who expanded his ‘‘cure’’ in New York 
City into a general ‘‘hygienic institute,’? where he provided 
invalids with all manner of special treatment. Drugs were taboo, 
of course, as well as all other ‘‘regular’’ therapeutics, but to 
bathing he added diet, exercise, and electricity. He was, there. 
fore, in entire sympathy with Dr. Dio Lewis, who began giving 
physical culture lessons in Boston during the early sixties, and 
one of whose pupils established a normal school of physical eul. 
ture in New York City in 1865.*° 

During the seventies and the ensuing decades many other 
‘‘cures’’ were established practicing what became known as the 
‘‘hvgienic system.’’ Most of these were located in towns of the 
East and Middle West and a considerable number owed their 
origin to men trained by Trall.** Unusually successful ones ap- 
peared in Bloomington and Battle Creek, which places also by 
came centers of publication as well, and from whence ther 


issued in increasing numbers books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 


eventually ‘‘breakfast foods.’’ In 1862 a ‘*World’s Hygiene 


, 


Association’’ was founded in Chicago, and during the ensuing 
decade held sessions there and in New York City. 

What Trall and his followers really did was to superimpos 
Grahamism upon hydropathy, and later, in the most catholi 
spirit imaginable, to add every other hygienic procedure avail 
able. Trall acknowledged his indebtedness to Graham and 
Preisnitz (Silesian founder of the ‘‘water cure’’), but claimed 
to improve upon both. This latter-day health saint, unlili 
Preisnitz, became much more than an empiric; he elaborated « 
theory of disease (after the manner of the eighteenth centur) 
physicians) and persuaded the New York legislature to incor 
porate a ‘‘medical school’’ connected with his institute. His 
progress from an empirical to a quasi-professional status 1s 

24 The first bath of this kind in America was said to have been opened 
Brooklyn, in 1863. The introduction of these modern ‘‘ Turkish Baths’’ in Englis 
speaking countries is described in the New York Herald of Health, XLII (1892 
244, 245. 

25 Ibid., V (New Series, 1865), 221. 

26 The local appeal and methods of such practitioners is described in t 
periodicals. See the Herald of Health, V (New Series, 1865), 166, for an examp" 
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suggested by the changes made in the name of his paper. This 
publication which was probably the most successful of all the 
early health journals appeared regularly for some forty years, 
frst as he Water Cure Journal, later as The Herald of Health, 
and finally as The New York Journal of Hygiene. Thus, by a pro- 
cess not unknown to medical historians, the sect became success- 
ful by approaching the standards of regular medicine. What 
should be emphasized, however, is that the latter also main- 
tained itself by incorporating the best thoughts of the sect. 
The real debt of modern hygiene to these health reformers 
is seldom appreciated; the very principles for which Graham, 
Trall, and others fought — the danger of drugs, the importance 
of hygiene, and the ounce-of-prevention philosophy in general — 
were in due time largely accepted by the regular profession. It 
would seem that regular and sectarian ideas eventually merged 
in fact if not in form; medical developments thus following the 
order of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

The chief exceptions to this are to be noted in connection with 
the faddist fringe of the reformers’ theories, as displayed in 
their views on vegetarianism or in their conviction that candy 
led directly to the grave. They trembled ‘‘to find the young so 
fond of .. . . condiments and confectionaries.’’ ‘‘There is no 
’ they felt, that those so enamored ‘‘will not de- 
scend— and descend — till they arrive at the lowest point of 
the scale of intemperance, gluttony and debauchery. Even in 
female seminaries there is abundant cause for gloomy anticipa- 
tions.’’ ** One gathers that they rather relished these ‘‘ gloomy 


alticipations.”’ 


assurance,’ 


The most dubious phase of the reformers’ work seems to have 
been that relating to sex hygiene. Some of the health faddists 
were probably active in the early ‘‘societies for discouraging 
’ such as those organized in New York, Boston, 
’? during the thirties. 


licentiousness,’ 
Hartford, Utiea, ‘‘and many more places 
In these cities, long before the advent of Anthony Comstock, 
uttle groups demanded ‘‘the indiscriminate punishment’? of ail 
“sellers of obscene prints’’ and the like.** There was something 
very sane in Aleott’s opinion that such action would be ‘‘pre- 


7 Boston Moral reformer, I (1835), 50-52. 
Ibid., I, 33, 34. 
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mature and of doubtful utility,’’? but he himself engaged jy 
vampaign which was equally questionable. For it was he an) 
certain associates who first told the Americans at great length 
‘‘what a young man should know.’’ Graham, Alcott, and Tra|j 
all wrote voluminously along this line, and their work was ap. 
parently widely read in both the United States and Germany: 
This literature was originally well intentioned and some of jt 
may have been worth while. Certainly no one would aceuse they 
of such a deliberate exploitation of sex as has characterized cer. 
tain later popular health prophets. Yet in their semi-religioys 
enthusiasm they exaggerated what was sweetly termed ‘‘ Amer. 
ican amativeness.’’ Perhaps they thought to frighten youth into 
virtue by exaggerating the consequences of vice — a procedure 
already well tried in connection with the campaign against al. 
cohol and tobacco. Or perhaps they simply exhibited that self. 
conscious fear of sex supposed to have characterized Victorians, 
and as a result of this really believed that all our youth wer 
headed for the insane asylums, — just as they believed that all 
our drinkers were headed for the gutter.*° In any case their 
rather unscientific propaganda must have been responsible for 
some harm, even so late as the beginning of the present century 


a 


In the long run, however, the popular health movement accom. 
plished good rather than ill. It has already been observed that 
physicians eventually accepted their general principles, thoug) 


29 The interest of the later leaders in sex hygiene may have involved bot 
interested and mercenary motives; in any case it is worthy of further study. S 
of their many titles will suggest the character of the literary tradition they es' 
lished; e.g., Graham, Chastity, in a Course of Lectures to Young Men; Alcott 
Young Man’s Guide, Young Women’s Guide, Physiology of Marriage; Trall, Mar 
riage and Parenthood, Mysteries of Man, ete. His Home Treatment of Sexual Abus 
retailed at fifty cents, in order that ‘‘it should be read by every young man in ti 
land’’; while H. C. Wright’s Unwelcomed Child or the Crime of an Undesigned a 
Undesired Maternity could be had for seventy-five cents from the same publishers 
This last item suggests that there may have been a considerable circulation of bir" 
control literature earlier than is usually supposed to have been the ease; cf. Drys 
dale, op cit., in Current History, XXX, 383. 

30 Typical expressions of this attitude may be found throughout the pages 
the Boston Health Journal and Advocate, and the Boston Moral Reformer. (See ' 
latter, I, 64). It is only fair to note, however, that the reformers’ exaggeratio! 
the evils of sexual perversion reflected a similar though milder exaggeration 0 
medical literature of the day, which seems to have emanated from such conti 
authorities as Tissot, Bauer, ete. See Thomas Beddoes, Hygeia, I, 34 ff. (Bris 
1802); and M. P. Tissot, Oeuvres (Paris, 1809), III, 248 ff., 291 ff. 
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: simply because of the efforts of the reformers. Perhaps more 
mportant than this was the fact that the public came, to some 

‘ont, to apply these principles. A century after Graham first 
made his appeal, his preachments have begun to be practiced 
and today, at least part of the population, apparently eat less 
and select their food with greater care than did their fathers. 
People nowadays are seekers after roughage and the whole 
vrain in cereals. They worship fresh air and sun-tan, and the 
hath room has become the very symbol of American civilization. 
Verily, Americans have been ‘‘physiologically reformed.’ 

All of this, it may be added, was not accomplished simply by 
the Grahamites, the water cures, the hygienic institutes, and the 
health journals. Such impersonal factors as mechanical improve- 
ments, scientific progress, and rising standards of living have 
made their contributions. Credit is also due to individuals and 
ganizations among physicians, educators, and social workers 
in general. The fact remains that, at least in the earlier period, 
the popular health reformers were the most energetic and the 
most vocal of the groups mentioned — seemingly the only one 
which approached that degree of organization and enthusiasm 
necessary to the popularization of any cause. It would seem 
probable that they exerted a corresponding degree of influence 

making possible the suecess of the whole movement. And it 
may also be assumed in conclusion that such success has meant 
much to our people in terms of esthetic values, decreasing ill- 
less, and even a lowered mortality rate; for a general improve- 


the improvement of the public health as a whole. 
Graham and his followers, then, strove with some success to 
benefit their fellows, to aid not one kind of man but rather all 
kind. The question at length arises whether they are not 


deserving of at least that measure of recognition which has 


ean 


accorded their brothers in reform who sought to aid a 

particular class, or sex, or section? Yet the names of the latter 

ppear on many a pedestal, while Graham’s is still relegated to 
crocery store, 





THE STORY OF THE PERPETUAL EMIGRATION Fuyp 


By Gustive O. Larson 


‘‘Step forward please.’’ The packet ship Amazon was 
scheduled to sail from London for New Orleans the following 
morning and all passengers, with baggage, were required oy 
board that afternoon. Something peculiar about the motley 
group of men, women, and children who pressed eagerly up the 
gang-way attracted more than casual attention. A quiet, shrewd. 
looking man of middle age stationed near the hatchway sur. 
veyed the group with an observer’s perception. Though not 
large of stature he presented a striking figure with his kee 
blue eyes and a rather prominent mouth registering deep inter. 
est in the proceedings. He seemed to be neither of the crew nor 
a prospective passenger ; rather, one suspected him to be a news 
paper reporter since he occasionally asked questions and made 
notations in a small pocket memorandum. This man was Charles 
Dickens, who later published the results of his observations w 
der the title of Uncommercial Traveller. 

Two or three Mormon agents stood ready to hand them (the en 
grants) on to the Inspector, and to hand them forward when the 
had passed. By what successful means, a special aptitude for organize 
tion had been infused into these people I am, of course, unable | 
report. But I know that, even now, there was no disorder, hurry, 
difficulty. .. . I went on board their ship to bear testimony agains 
them if they deserved it, as I fully believed they would; to my great 
astonishment they did not deserve it; and my predispositions a 
tendencies must not affect! me as an honest witness. I went over 1! 
Amazon’s side, feeling it impossible to deny that, so far, some remark 
able influence had produced a remarkable result, which better kn 
influences have often missed.” 

Thus another shipload of Mormon emigrants sailed 
America, adding between eight and nine hundred to the thou 
sands who had already followed the sun to its setting beyond ! 

1 Charles Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller (Chicago, n.d.), 209, 213. 
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Rocky Mountains.*? Whether favorably or unfavorably evaluated 
the organized immigration operations of the Mormons a half 
tury ago must be conceded as one of the most unique features 
¢ America’s western development. Extending over a period 
from 1850 to 1887 they were astonishingly successful in remov- 
ne over 85,000 of the working classes of England and northern 
Europe to the Great Basin of the Rocky Mountains. A com- 
mittee of so distinguished a body as the British House of Com- 
mons studied the shipping operations of the Mormon system in 
1854, reporting favorably upon them * and thirty years later the 
Congress of the United States devoted itself to an investigation 
which brought those operations to an end.‘ 

Assisted emigration grew out of the aid rendered in 1839 to 
the many poor among the twelve thousand refugees who made 
the foreed exodus from Missouri to Illinois. It was Brigham 
Young who came to the rescue by uniting them in a covenant of 
dperation for organized emigration. 


On motion of Brigham Young it was resolved that we this day 
enter into a covenant to stand by and assist each other to the utmost 
f our abilities in removing from this state, and that we will never 
lesert the poor and worthy till they shall be out of reach of the ex- 
terminating order of General Clark, acting for, and in the name of 
the state.® 
Two hundred and thirteen names were attached to these articles 
which bound the signatories to the extent of all their available 
property to be disposed by a committee. 
the exodus from Illinois to the Rocky Mountains eight 
years later the covenant was renewed and when its purpose had 
been accomplished in the removal of the refugees from the plains 
lowa, its service was extended to bring in converts from 
reign lands. In 1849 the church created a special fund to ac- 
stive O. Larson, ‘‘ History of the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company,’’ 


nes Linforth, ‘‘Route from Liverpool to Salt Lake Valley’’ (Liverpool, 
See also compiled emigration statistics in MS., in Latter-Day Saint Church 
torian’s Office. 
Edinburgh Review, CXV (1862), 198. 
‘Congressional Record, 49 Cong., 2 Sess., XVIII, Part 1, pp. 581-96, 609; Part 2, 
1896-1904. Statutes at Large, XXIV, Act of March 3, 1887, pp- 633-41, espe- 
15, 16. 


Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City (Salt Lake City, 1886), 636. 
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complish the objective of the convenant. The sum of five thoy. 


sand dollars, subscribed in cash and ox-teams, was raised that 
year and Bishop Edward Hunter was appointed to ‘‘earry th 
funds back to the states, buy cattle, take oversight of the prop 
erty, and bring the poor to this place.’’ ° 

Something of the objective of the fund appears in a letter 9; 
instructions to Bishop Hunter. 


In the first place this fund has been raised by voluntary donations 
and is to be continued by the same process and by so managing as 
preserve the same and then to multiply. Bishop Hunter will mak 
the most judicious application of the funds in the purchase of young 
oxen and cows that can be worked effectually in the valley, and that 
will be capable of improving and selling after their arrival so as : 
continue the fund the following year. . . . Wagons are so plenty her 
it is not desirable to purchase with the perpetual Fund. Let 
be assisted who will make wagons of wood, such as will be strong and 
safe to bring them here, so that all the funds may be appropr 
to the purchase of such things as will improve in value by being trans 
ferred to this place. ... When the Saints thus helped arrive here th: 
will give their obligations to the church to refund to the amount 
what they received, and as fast as they can procure the necessaries 
of life, and a surplus, that surplus will be applied to liquidating + 
debt and thereby increasing the Perpetual Fund. By this it will 
discovered that the funds are to be appropriated in the form \ 
loan rather than a gift... . The few thousands we send out by 
agent at. this time is like a grain of mustard seed in the earth. \\ 
send it forth into the world, and we expect it will grow and flours 
and spread in a few years to cover England, cast its shadow in Euro; 
and in the process of time compass the whole earth. That is to 
these funds are designed to increase until Israel is gathered from al! 
nations, and the poor ean sit under their own vines, and inhabit 
own homes, and worship God in Zion.? 


It soon became apparent, as the fund was applied to both 
American and foreign beneficiaries, that certain advantages 
would accrue by incorporation of a company under laws of stat 
Collecting and disbursing funds, involving in their details, suc 
activities as converting chattels and farm produce into cash, : 

6 Journal History of Latter-Day Saint Church, 1849-56 (MS. in Church Histo! 
Office, Salt Lake City). 

7James A. Little, From Kirtland to Salt Lake City (Salt Lake 
October 16, 1849, p. 216. 
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care of such property during the process, chartering ships 
| collection for transportation, establishing buying agencies 

r equipment necessary to cross the plains, directing the aetiv- 
; of hundreds of agents in its service, keeping proper ac 

uuts, and even issuing paper of credit, called for an organiza- 
n empowered to do legal business. To meet this need the 


Perpetual Emigration Fund Company was organized by the 
urch, on September 7, 1850 and one week later it was incor- 
rated under the laws of the ‘‘ Provisional State of Deseret.’’ ® 

Brigham Young was elected president with thirteen assistants. 


reamble to the articles of incorporation read, in part: 


Whereas, in the fall of 1849 the church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Saints did, by voluntary donation, create a fund for the laudable 
| benevolent purpose of facilitating the emigration of the poor to 
te, and 

Whereas, labor, industry, and economy is wealth, and all kinds of 
chanics and laborers are requisite for building up and extending 
benefits of civilized society, subduing the soil, and otherwise deve!- 
ng the resourees of a new country, and 

Whereas, there are many good and worthy people who would gladly 
grate to this state if they were provided with the means, and 
Whereas, we consider it a subject worthy of consideration and en- 
iragement. ... We the general assembly of the State of Deseret do 

in and establish the following ordinance.’ 

Conditions in England made it necessary for Mormon emi- 
its to avail themselves of the advantages of the Emigrating 
ud. The first Chartist petition to parliament in 1838 reflects 
general feeling among the working classes in England. They 

I plained: 


We find ourselves overwhelmed with publie and private suffering. 


bowed down under a load of taxes, which .. . fall greatly short 

wants of our rulers. Our traders are trembling on the verge of 
fey; our workmen are starving. Capital brings no profit, and 
remuneration. The home of the artificer is desolate, and the 
of the pawnbroker is full.’® 


organized by the Mormons under Brigham Young in 1849 
ow included in Utah, Nevada, and parts of Wyoming, Colorado, 

and a strip of Southern California. See map in Col. James H. 
i Settlement in Arizona (Phoenix, 1921), 51. 

lt Lake City), September 21, 1850. 

vy, Readings in English History (Boston, 1922), 4 
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There was a ready response among these groups to Mormoy 
proselyting, when it began in 1837. By 1841 there were 6614 
converts in England and in the next ten year period, althougi 
10,319 emigrated to America, the number increased to 32.894 
Most of these shared the desire to ‘‘gather’’ to a land of greatey 
opportunity. In February, 1847, they prepared, under the diree. 
tion of the Mormon leaders in England, a memorial to the Queer 
asking aid in emigrating to America. Measuring 168 feet jy 
length and signed by 13,000 names, the petition read: 


Your memorialists, without attempting to enumerate the mam 


alleged causes of the present national distress and suffering, feel eon. 
vinced that emigration to some portion of your Majesty’s vacant ter 
ritories is the only permanant means of relief left to a rapidly in. 
creasing population, which, if retained here, must swell the aggregate 
amount of misery wretchedness and want. . . . In most schemes 
emigration hitherto approved and aided by government, great diff. 
culty has been found to induce the people of this country to leave their 
native Isle; but we are prepared, and shall guarantee to send twenty 
thousand people of all trades, and from all districts in Scotland, Eng 
land and Wales at once, or as soon as vessels can be found to conve 
them.” 


Encouragement was given in circulars from the Mormon head 
quarters, such as the following in 1847: 


To all saints in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and adjacent 
Islands and countries, we say emigrate as speedily as possible . . 
bringing with you all kinds of choice seeds, of grain, vegetables, fr 
shrubbery, trees and vines, everything that will please the eye, gladde 
the heart, and cheer the soul of man, that grows upon the face of t! 
whole earth; also the best stock of beast, bird and fowl of every kind 
also the best. tools of every descriptions and machinery for spinniuz 
or weaving, and dressing cotton, wool, flax, and silk, ete. 
models and descriptions of the same by which you can construc! 
them; the same in relation to all kinds of farming utensils and | 
bandry, such as corn-shellers, grain threshers and cleaners, 
machines, mills, and every implement and article within their kno 
edge that shall tend to promote the comfort, health, happiness, 
prosperity of any people.'? 

Another general epistle the following vear announced: 

We feel the need of more laborers, for more efficient help, and ™ 


11 Linforth, op. cit., 2-5. 
12 Tbid., 5. 
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‘inlied means of farming and building at this place. We want men; 
»rethern come from the states, from the nations, come! and help us, 
iid and grow until we can say enough, the valleys of Ephraim are 

It appears that many embraced the Mormon faith with little 
or no thought of anything but the material advantage offered. 
The fact that in the years 1850 to 1854 over 15,000 were excom- 
muniecated in England for non-conformity to church standards 
reveals the degree of such materialistic conversion.* On the 
other hand it shows that the church leaders held converts to a 
strict requirement of sincerity. 

The church maintained a shipping agency at Liverpool the 
responsibility of which was to assemble the prospective emi- 
crants, arrange for their transportation, and collect a deposit 
thereon. Two or three months previous to sailing, announce- 
ments appeared as follows: 

Notice To INTENDING EMIGRANTS — We beg to inform the Saints 
intending to emigrate, that we are now prepared to receive their ap- 
plications for berths. Every application should be accompanied by the 
names, age, occupation, country where born, and a one pound deposit 
for each one named. . . . Passengers must furnish their own beds and 
bedding, their cooking utensils, provision boxes. . .7° 

As the converts were brought into Liverpool they were ushered 

t once on board ship. There emigrant companies which some 
times numbered more than a thousand were divided into wards, 
each ward under its president, or bishop, and his two counsel- 
lors. Besides these officers there were the doctor, steward, and 


cook with assistants. Regular preaching services were observed 
daily and council meetings as oceasion required. Morning and 
evening prayers were observed and occasional entertainments, 
oncerts, and danees were enjoyed by passengers as well as 
officers of the ship."® 


So successful were these annual emigrations that they at- 
tracted the attention of the government. The Edinburgh Review 
‘or January, 1862 contained the following: 

ttle, op. cit., 207, 

‘Figures compiled from semi-annual reports of the European Latter-Day Saint 
nas they appear in Millennial Star (Liverpool, England), XII-X VII (1850-55). 
Ibid., XIV (1852), 618. 

Tu idge, op. cit., 100. 
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The select committee of the House of Commons on emigrant shin. 


for 1854 summoned the Mormon agent and passenger broker be! 
it and came to the conclusion that no ships under the provision of 

‘*Passenger’s Act’’ could be depended upon for comfort and seeyrin 

in the same degree as those under his administration. The Morms 

ship is a family under strong and accepted discipline, with every ») 
vision for comfort, decorum, and internal peace.'* 

A managing conductor received the immigrants at the United 
States port of entry and forwarded them to the frontier oy 
fitting post. The route was originally from New Orleans up thy 
Mississippi River, but later from New York to St. Louis or lows 
City. On the frontier the outfitting agent was prepared to or 
ganize the new arrivals into companies for the trip across the 
plains, equipping them properly for the journey. The agent's 
instructions ran: 

My assent will not be given to any Saint to leave the Missour 
River unless organized in a company of at least fifty effectual 
armed men, at that too, under command of a man appointed by n 
I will furnish at this point of outfit, for such as desire it, wag 
oxen, cows, guns, flour, bacon, ete. .. . One wagon, two yoke of oxe 
and two cows will be sufficient (if that is the extent of their m 
for a family of eight or ten persons, with addition of a tent for « 
two or three families.'* 

The Mormon train with its hundreds of eattle, horses, 
mules formed a picturesque spectacle. The Englishman with lis 
plements of agriculture, were joined by the New Englander with 
his stock of trading goods and the southerner with his colored 


box of mechanies’s tools, the Swiss and Seandinavian with i 


attendant. They were usually organized in companies of tells, 
fifties, and hundreds. Resolutions were often adopted for regula 
tion of the camps of which the following is typical. 


Resolved — first, the horn shall be blown at four o’clock in t! 
morning, when the people shall rise, and after necessary preparat 
for starting, the horn will be blown again for the people to come 
gether for prayers, and at half past eight at night the horn \ 
blown again for evening prayers, which each family will attenc 
their wagons.’ 

17 Edinburgh Review, CXV (1862), 198. Rev. John Todd, Su 
1870), 182. 

18 Millennial Star, XVII (1855), 218. 

19 Little, op. cit., 240. 
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ree other resolutions followed relating to neglect of guard 


T} 
I 


ty, indulgence in profane language, and the practice of un- 
necessary cruelty to animals with judgment in the hands of the 


ptains. 
Upon arrival in the Salt Lake Valley emigrants received tem- 
porary eare under organized direction but were distributed as 
soon as possible among friends and relatives or sent, in com- 
yanies, to other settlements. Brigham Young left a word picture 
the arrival of new colonists in a letter written in July 1850: 
The emigration poured in here to such numbers that they raised 
rovisions to a very high price. ... You speak of hurry and bustle at 
Kanesville; but if you were here to see, feel and realize the burdens, 
rs, and responsibilities which are daily, hourly, momentarily, roll- 
ng, piling, tumbling, and thundering upon us you would at. least 
nclude that there was no danger of our getting the gout from idle 

ess or too much jollity.*° 


| 


Later developments menaced the perpetuity of the ‘‘per 
tual’? fund. It took all the ingenuity and perseverance of the 
mpany officials to keep it alive. Increased cost of transporta 

and equipment, and failure on the part of those who re 
eived assistance to repay, hampered its operations constantly. 
it soon became necessary to organize the hand cart companies 
which crossed the plains on foot during the years from 1856 to 

Is60. With the exception of two companies, which met disaster 
en trapped in early Wyoming snows, the three thousand who 
iked across the plains demonstrated that emigrants could 

travel in that fashion not only much cheaper, but faster than 
e heavy wagon trains. The hand carts were succeeded by what 

were known as ‘‘chureh teams.’’ From 1861 to 1868 the church, 
operating through the emigration company, sent teams and 
supplies east to meet the season’s emigration at the railway 
rminal, Three separate companies, sent east for that purpose 
the single year of 1866, included 456 teamsters, 49 mounted 
vuards, 89 horses, 134 mules, 8,042 oxen, and 397 wagons. Totals 
' the entire eight year period included 1,913 wagons, with ap 
oximately 17,543 oxen, and 2,389 men who crossed the plains 
(0 bring in the immigrants.” With the completion of the trans 


] , -2/. See also Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley 
t Salt Lake (Philadelphia, 1852), 139. 
Emigration Statistics (in Latter-Day Saint Church Historian’s Office 


rom Mille al Star), XXVIII-XXX (1861-68). 
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continental railway in 1869, church teams ceased operations }y; 
strangely the number of immigrants did not increase with the 
improved facilities for travel. In fact, in the eight year periog 
preceeding 1869 the total number of immigrants brought jn by 
the church teams exceeded the number in the next eight vear 
period by 6,644. 

In the early sixties there was initiated in the Liverpool office 
what was known as the Individual Emigration Account. Its ob. 
jective was the encouragement of systematic saving toward 
meeting emigration expenses. The editor of the Mormon period. 
ical in Great Britain wrote: 


Among those who are expecting to be assisted by this office to emi. 
grate this coming season are those who are really doing nothing to 
help themselves; while others receiving no more wages than they, per. 
haps, are adding daily to the Emigration Deposit Fund, and at most 
will only require a few pounds to free them from the yoke of bondage 
so universally imposed upon the working classes of this country.” 


Another expedient to which Brigham Young resorted to meet 
the threatened decrease in immigration was to encourage settlers 
in the territory to send for friends and relatives, advancing the 
cost of transportation. The policy of requiring cash donations 


to the emigration fund was also modified so that cattle and grain 
were made acceptable. 


In view of the difficulty there is in selling stock for cash the Pres- 
ident has finally concluded to take cattle on donations. Young, thrifty 
meat cattle, from one to six years old, will be taken on the account. . 
Grain, wheat, oats, barley, will also be received at cash rates on thi 
same account. But in receiving cattle, the president of the P. E. Fund 
will not be willing to bind himself to send for any particular individ. 
uals as he would if the money were deposited, but will use his disere 
tion, and if possible, will bring the individuals whose names may } 
presented by those making the donations.”® 
Figures tell a story of big operations for those pioneer days. 

During the years from 1853 to 1855 the company expended n0 
less than $200,000 annually. In 1868 the records show $70,000 
donated to the company for emigration purposes. But constat! 
accessions to the fund were more than offset by accumulating 


22 Millennial Star, XXVIII (1866), 121. 
23 Ibid., XXX (1868), 49. 
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ndebtedness to it. Many of its beneficiaries found it impossible 

‘ repay, or, once in the ‘‘land of Zion,’’ soon forgot that others 

voted the same privilege. President Young stormed at these 

‘rom the pulpit but with little apparent result. ‘‘] want you to 

yderstand fully,’? he thundered, ‘‘that I intend to put the 

srews upon you, and you who have owed for years, if you do 
not pay up now and help us we will levy on your property and 
take every thing you have on earth.’’ ** 

By 1855 the indebtedness had grown to $96,000 and by 1877 

t had mounted, with accumulated interest, to over a million 

dollars. Three years later Mormonism observed its fiftieth 

auniversary by declaring a ‘‘Jubilee Year.’’ It was intended 
that this revival of the old Hebrew custom would carry over 
into the practice of debt cancellation. The church set the example 

y striking off from the books one-half of the debtors to 

the emigration fund. The total amount due the fund at this time, 

plus interest, was $1,604,000, of which $802,000 was cancelled. 

Such an organization as the Perpetual Emigration Fund Com- 
pany, operating on the seale it did, could not hope to escape 
criticism. It shared from the beginning the antipathy of those 
who viewed the Mormon religion with suspicion. Opposition had 

erystalized by 1879 to the extent that Secretary William M. 

Evarts of the state department at Washington called it to the 

attention of several European powers. His circular asked co- 

operation in preventing organized emigration into the United 

States on the grounds that it was feeding into the Mormon sys- 

tem of polygamy.*® No official action was taken by the foreign 
| powers except that the British Emigration Office posted a notice 
to the effect that emigration for the purpose of entering into 
polygamous contracts would lead to infraction of the laws of the 
United States. 

In 1883, Governor Eli H. Murray, of Utah Territory, directed 
another thrust when he recommended in his report to the see- 
retary of the interior that the statute creating the Perpetual 
Emigrating Fund Company be repealed by federal action.” 


Journal of Discourses (Liverpool, 1854 et seq.), III, 6. 
William M, Evarts, Circular to American Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
st 9, 1879 (Washington, 1879). 
*6 Report of Governor Eli H. Murray to the Secretary of the Interior, September 
Washington, 1883), 10. 
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President Grover Cleveland also saw fit, in his first annual 


message to Congress, to recommend measures to prevent Mor- 
mon immigration.” 

During four years Congress considered measures for the 
proper solution of the problem. In 1883 a bill designed to dis. 
incorporate the Mormon church sought to accomplish the same 
with the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company. The bill appears 
on the records, in one form or another, each succeeding year 
until, after another failure to pass in 1887, a joint committee was 
appointed which framed the Edwards-Tucker bill in the form 
in which it became law.** The bill provided that the property 
of the corporation should escheat to the public school system 
of the territory. In the subsequent suit the defendant unsuccess- 
fully contested the right of Congress to annul a territorial 
statute giving perpetual succession to a corporation. The prop- 
erty was placed in the hands of a receiver. The $50,000 bond 
required of this officer was hardly necessary in face of what the 
safe, marked ‘‘P. KE. F.’’ yielded when unlocked. The company’s 
statement as of November 10, 1884 showed alleged total assets 
of $585,832.84 and liabilities of $167,874.34, making a net ot! 
$417,968.50. Practically all of the listed assets were in promis- 
sory notes, uncolleectable and of no value. 

Thus an ageney which served to bring more than 85,000 im- 
migrants from overcrowded foreign lands to cultivate the waste 
places of the Great Basin and transform them into productive 
valleys, passed into oblivion. Whatever effect its religious tenets 
have had, or may have in the future, there can be no question 
that Mormonism has contributed to America’s economic pro 
gress. It is estimated variously that from two to three millio 
dollars were expended by its emigrating company in the re 
peated use of funds donated to it. It is doubtful if the same 
amount expended today by enterprising agencies would bring au 
equal number of settlers into a territory with so little physica! 
attraction as the Great Basin offered in the middle of the nin 
teenth century. 

27 James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of Our Presidents (Washingto! 
1898), VIII, 361-62. 

28 Cong. Record, 49 Cong., 2 Sess., Part I, 581, 609, 695, Part IT, 1904. 





THE LABOR AND IMMIGRATION PROBLEM OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA DURING RECONSTRUCTION 


By R. H. Woopy 


It is well known that from the 1880’s down into the twentieth 
century the southern states were anxious to increase their white 
population by receiving immigrants from northern Kurope and 
elsewhere. Various agencies were established for that purpose 
and state aid was given in many ways, but without any appre- 
ciable results. Although one well-known scholar has asserted 
that ‘‘until the early 80’s the southern people desired no immi- 
eration either from the North or from foreign countries,’’* it 
should be noted that the southern hue and ery for immigrants 
vas first heard during the Reconstruction period. A study of 
conditions in South Carolina shows that at that time the desire 
ras very real, even if not effective. There was much public dis- 
cussion of the question. Exeluding accounts of the political, 
financial, and perhaps agricultural condition of the state, one 
finds more editorials, letters, and news items on immigration 
than on any other single subject discussed in the public press. 
The great panacea for the political and economic ills of the state 
was Immigration. More consumers and more producers, as well 
as additional settlers to occupy the uncultivated land, would 
assist in the revival of business prosperity and at the same time 

ike the native white less dependent upon the colored man for 
is labor. Indeed, it was thought that without the political co 
peration of the white immigrants the state could not be re- 
eemed from Radical rule. An attempt will here be made to 

plain the economic and political causes of the desire for im- 

ivrants, to note the methods employed to induce immigration, 
describe the opposition of certain groups to immigration, and 
) state the results. 


When Carl Schurz made his famous report to President John- 


\ 


ter L. Fleming, ‘‘ Immigration to the Southern States,’’ in Political Scier 


Boston, 1905), XX, 276. 
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son, he expressed the opinion that ‘‘nothing is more desirable 
for the South than the importation of new men and new ideas.”’ 
‘*Self-admiration’’ was ‘‘even at this moment still standing as 
a serious obstacle in the way of progress,’’ and Schurz believed 
that ‘‘a temporary continuation of National control in the 
Southern States would also have a most beneficial effect’? jy 
securing and protecting immigrants.* Provisional Governor B. 
I’. Perry addressing the legislature of South Carolina in the 
summer of 1865, propounded a new doctrine when he urged im 
migration. The pre-war prejudice against foreigners no longer 
existed and the South was now urged by such men as the famous 
De Bow to ‘‘throw her immense uncultivated domain into the 
market at a low price; reduce the quantity of land held by in- 
dividual proprietors, and resort to intelligent and vigorous 
measures ... to induce an influx of population and capital from 
abroad.’’* Governor James L. Orr in a letter to the German 
Society of New York said that laborers were needed in all parts 
of the state, and in his last message to the legislature stated 
that the great want of South Carolina was population.‘ The 
state, individuals, and societies, each in turn, as conditions re- 
quired, rallied to the support of this cause until ‘‘the great 
popular mind’’ had ‘‘fastened upon immigration as the foremost 
measure of the day.’’® 

Many believed that on account of a low birth rate and the emi- 
gration of negroes, labor would become so searce as to make 
imperative the introduction of outsiders. ‘‘We regret to say,” 
wrote a South Carolinian, ‘‘that the time is not far distant .... 
when the negro will have passed away under the heavy pressure 
of white population.’’ ° It was believed that the South had lost 
a million negroes since 1860, and that not one-third of the for- 
mer negro population of the Aiken area remained.’ The editor 
of the Winnsboro Tri-Weekly News said that the demand tor 

2 Report on the condition of the South, December 18, 1865, in Carl Schurz 
Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers (New York, 1913), I, 361-62. 

3 DeBow to Perry, New York Times, October 15, 1865. 

4Columbia Phoenix, March 4, 1866; Charleston Courier, July 8, 1868. 

5 W. L. Trenholm, The South (Charleston, 1869), an address delivered before ©! 
Charleston Board of Trade, April 7, 1869. 


6 DeBow’s Review (New Orleans, New Series, 1869), II, 285. 
7 Charleston Courier, May 5, 1866. 
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‘intelligent labor’’ would bring about the condition that ‘‘poor 
cuffy, in the plentitude of his freedom, will find himself without 
food, without employment, without a home, and without a friend, 
a citizen of the world with perfect liberty to starve,’’* and his 
confrere of the Laurensville Herald declared: ‘‘A few short 
years and their race in this country will be run. To be out in 
competition and on a level with the white race . . . is starvation 
to the negro. Already we feel that their numbers decrease in our 
midst with rapid bounds — sickness from uncleanliness and vice, 
with emigration to richer fields and sunnier climes, will soon 
cause the place that once knew them... to know them no more 
forever.’’ ® 

Trying out their new freedom, a considerable number of ne- 
eroes emigrated to western and other southern states. In the 
spring of 1866, smallpox was raging in Columbia and negroes 
were ‘‘left to die like rotten sheep.’’ Quite a number proposed 
going to the western states or to the southwestern part of Ten- 
nessee, and it was said that more than one thousand had left the 
district in one month.” From Yorkville, negroes dissatisfied 
with the prospects of political equality and business opportunity 
were helped to move West by an emigration office established in 
Columbia, which was thought to be to the mutual profit of both 
races." A reduction during the winter of the number of labor- 
ers in Fairfield was feared since two hundred had lately gone to 
Mississippi, and eighty families had advanced $10.75 each to 
secure land and transportation to Florida.’* A month later an 
Atlanta newspaper said that at least one thousand negroes from 
South Carolina passed through that city every week, bound for 
the West, and it was said that sixteen hundred from near Colum- 
bia and from the districts of Greenville, Abbeville, Newberry, 
York, Chester, and Fairfield, had recently passed through 
Columbia on the way to Florida.** Opposing this movement the 
Charleston Daily News said that the freedmen were making a 

‘Winnsboro Tri-Weekly News, July 1, 1865. 


Quoted in the Fairfield Herald, February 13, 1867. 
June 21, 1866, Johnson signed an act opening public lands to settlement. U. 8S. 
s at Large, XIV, 66-67; Columbia Phoeniz, May 24, 1866. 

Yorkville Enquirer, quoted in Keowee Courier, August 4, 1866. 

rhe Winnsboro News, December 13, 20, 1866. 
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mistake in trying to live on eighty acres of government land 
since they had no money, utensils, provisions, or adequate cloth. 
ing. Moreover, there was no need for thinning out near Charles. 
ton where they numbered thirty thousand less than five years 
earlier."* 

Colored farm hands were leaving the middle and upper dis- 
tricts of the state bound for Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida, with Florida as the favorite. By January, 
1867, five or six thousand had passed through Charleston on the 
way to Florida, and a steamer had just left with three or four 
hundred bound for Galveston. The total emigration was esti- 
mated at twenty-five thousand. Several agents were in Columbia 
endeavoring to make labor contracts with freedmen who were 
planning to emigrate to Mississippi and other localities in the 
South and Southwest; something should be done to stop them, 
urged a Columbia newspaper, as labor was too scarce already. 
Yet in 1873 nearly one hundred colored emigrants left Laurens 
en route for Tennessee.’® In the spring of 1867 it was reported 
that the American Colonization Society had received applica- 
tions for passage to Liberia from 642 South Carolina negroes; 
other companies organizing for the same purpose would swell 
the list of emigrants to twelve hundred. When the American 
Colonization Society’s ship Golconda sailed from Savannah in 
May, 1868, 65 of the 451 emigrants on board were from Ridge. 
ville, South Carolina.” 

In the main the negro population seems to have become rela- 
tively stationary by 1873. Apparently only a few negroes en- 

14 [bid., January 22, 1867. 

15 [bid., January 28, 1867; Columbia Phoenix, February 12, 1867. 

16 Charleston News, January 17, 1873. South Carolina gave many thousands 
the colored population of other southern states: Georgia, 16,294; Mississippi, 16,117; 
Alabama, 14,537; Florida, 11,688. In return the state had received from Georgia, 
3,885; Maryland, 205; Alabama, 357; Florida, 250; Mississippi, 163. U. S. Census, 
1880, I, 488. It is reasonable to think that most of these migrations took place dur 
ing or after the Civil War. 


17 Charleston Courier, March 6, 1867; Charleston News, May 18, 1868. Plans 
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were also on foot to transport white South Carolinians to Brazil and Venezuel 
The Brazilian Emigration and Steamship Ageney of New Orleans and the Ver 
zuclan Emigration Company had that for their object. No statisties have | 


found but the total number of South Carolinians who went to South America or ‘ 
Mexico must have been very small. Charleston News, May 31, 1867; Char! 
Courter, February 24, 1868. 
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tored South Carolina from other states, although there was a 
proposed negro immigration from Washington and Wayne 
counties in Georgia. Their compatriots in Columbia urged them 
to come, and passed resolutions requesting the railroads to re- 
duce the fare; but work was searce and the colored laborer in 
South Carolina evidently looked upon the movement with dis- 
favor.'* To replace these emigrants and to induce the competi- 
tion Which would make black labor available was one purpose of 
immigration. 
There is little need to discuss at length the efficiency and value 
f the negro as a laborer or how he adjusted himself to the con- 
ditions of freedom. In many eases he was shiftless and lazy, 
especially during the first few years of freedom; he was disin- 
clined to settle down, and the farmer distrusted him as a thief 
ud irresponsible black man. Moreover, the negro was often 
quite conscious of the value of his labor to the white man and 
therefore difficult to control. There were some attempts to or- 
vanize the laborers and in the latter years of reconstruction 
some rather notable strikes occurred in the rice districts. The 
elforts to organize the negroes for better working conditions 
and increased wages did not succeed but it may be worthwhile 
) note the nature of those efforts. 
In November, 1869, a state labor convention met in Columbia 
to further the interests of the laborers. Most of the delegates 
ere colored and ineluded such men as State Representative W. 
J. Whipper, Lieutenant-Governor A. J. Ransier, Senator J. J. 
Wright, and Seeretary of State Francis L. Cardozo, all colored. 
The only prominent white men present were the speaker of the 
house, F. J. Moses Jr., and T. J. Mackey. It was the judgment 
of the convention that laborers could not live on a share of one- 
ird and furnish their own provisions. They asked a share of 
ne-half the crop and wages of fifteen to twenty dollars per 
month; daily wages, they said, should be seventy-five cents and 
a dollar, with mechanies getting two and two and a half dollars. 
Among other things, they wanted the state to supervise con- 


Charleston News and Courier, September 15, November 1, 1875. 
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tracts; to prohibit the postponement, from one term of court 
to another, of cases involving a suit to recover portions of the 
crops due for services; to reduce the rent of lands to freedmey 
who had occupied them for four years; to withhold state aid to 
railroads and use the money thus saved to buy lands for the 
laboring man; and to divide lands sold by the sheriff into tracts 
of fifty acres which negroes might purchase. Details of desirable 
labor contracts were also specified.’® While the labor convention 
accomplished nothing of consequence, there were repeated 
efforts, and some legislation, by the Radicals to protect the ne- 
gro laborer, to prevent his discharge until paid, to provide 
against the removal of crops planted on shares until a settle. 
ment satisfactory to both parties had been made and to provide 
a remedy in the courts for claims of the laborer against his 
employer.” 

In 1866 it was thought that a laborer hired by the year should 
get nine to fifteen dollars per month and board. Employers of 
farm labor preferred to furnish board and generally gave meat 
twice a day. In 1868 it was stated that the supply of labor fully 
equalled the demand and prime men could be had for ten dollars 
per month and ‘‘army rations’’; women got from two to six 
dollars per month. Colored mechanics such as carpenters and 
painters, received from a dollar to a dollar and a half per day.” 
Any number of workmen were available in Columbia for ocea- 
sional or steady labor at fifty cents per day, the laborers feed- 
ing themselves. The wages of the men hired by the year were one 
hundred dollars and ‘‘found’’— food and lodging. In the coun- 
try, however, there appeared to be some difficulty in getting 
sufficient workmen, but it was thought that the fault was with 
the employer rather than with the laborer. The black man was 


19 Columbia Phoenix, November 25, 1869; Charleston Daily Republican, Novem- 
ber 30, 1869; Charleston News, November 25, 26, 27, 29, 1869. 

20 Charleston News, August 13, 1868. A statute was enacted providing that em 
ployers pay laborers in United States bank notes or fractional currency, not checks. 
South Carolina Statutes at Large, 1872-75, XV, 216. And efforts were made to 
protect the laborer ‘‘against his own improvidence’’ by limiting the proportion of 
the crop that the lien for farm supplies should cover. Message of Governor Moses, 
January, 1873, South Carolina Senate Journal, 1873, p. 250; Charleston News, 
January 13, 21, 1873. 

21 J, L. Orr to German Society of New York, Columbia Phoenix, March 4, 1866; 
letter to New York Times, quoted in Charleston News, January 10, 1868. 
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expected to perform a large amount of toil for a small sum of 
money, to be content with the meanest habitations, and, where 
he was fed by his employer, to accept the most meagre fare.” 
In the fall of 1871, according to the Keowee Courier of October 
3;, 1871, farm hands got from six to twelve dollars per month 
with board and from ten to twenty dollars without board. It was 
argued that while wages seemed low, actually living expenses in 
the South were such that one could save more than in the North 
and West. Further, the landowner furnished the land, imple- 
ments, and all that was required to make crops for two or three 
years. 

In 1873 there was a general increase in the price of negro 
labor ranging from ten to thirty per cent, and it was noted that 
in the up-counties the number of white laborers in cotton was 
increasing. This was attributed to the growing turpentine in- 
dustry, to emigration, and to the fact that many negroes were 
setting up small farms for themselves.” Figures compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Statistics show that wages for farm 
hands and common laborers increased as one went southward 
from North Carolina to Georgia. Only in the case of female 
servants were wages higher in South Carolina than Georgia, 
and in nearly all eases they were lower in North Carolina. 
The same general statement may be said to have held true 
for mechanics’ labor. Since it was with the West that the 
South was competing for immigrants, it is interesting to note 
that wages in the West were noticeably higher although 
with the labor of mechanics this difference was less marked. 
Not only were wages nearly always higher in the West, but liv- 
ing expenses were usually less. Thus the immigrant or laborer 
in the West earned more and spent less and his margin of profit 
Was greater.** 

Most of the white people of the state saw in immigration an 
opportunity to replace the native black with a more intelligent 
and thrifty race. The West, they said, had been made powerful 
and prosperous through immigration; and this same factor 


James S. Pike, The Prostrate State: South Carolina under Negro Government 
New York, 1874), 276. 

Charleston News and Courier, July 8, 1873. 
‘House Executive Document, No. 21, 44 Cong., 1 Sess. Edward Young, Labor 
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would increase the wealth and property values of South Caro. 
lina. The abolition of slavery had removed many of the ancient 
prejudices against the immigrant, and the large estates would 
be broken up into small farms suitable for the northern Kurop- 
ean. There were thousands of acres of unoccupied land, pre- 
viously worth forty to fifty dollars per acre, that could be bought 
for a fraction of their former price. Moreover, the people of 
northern Europe would make good citizens; a successful colony 
of Germans had been established in Walhalla before the war, 
and in Charleston there was a thriving colony of German trades- 
men.”° 

With such ideas in mind, the legislature, after some hesitation, 
passed in December, 1866, an act creating the office of Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, and appropriated $10,000 for the com- 
missioner’s use in registering desirable lands which were for 
sale and in advertising in northern Europe for immigrants.” 

To the new office Governor Orr appointed John A. Wagener, 
a native of north Germany who had risen to prominence in 
Charleston and who had been the principal founder of the Ger- 
man town of Walhalla. He set about his work with intelligence 
and enthusiasm. An attractive pamphlet, South Carolina: 4 
Home for the Industrious Immigrant, was published in English, 
German, and the Scandinavian languages. Agents, well ac- 
quainted with conditions both in Europe and South Carolina, 
were dispatched to Germany and the Scandinavian countries, 
and Wagener busied himself registering the many acres that the 
planters were willing to sell. Immigration societies were orgab- 
ized, mainly in the middle and up-country, the most notable ot 
which were those at Columbia, Newberry, Edgefield, and Fair- 

25 While no Chinese were imported it was thought that their labor would be of 
great benefit in the lower part of the state where cotton and rice were cultivated. 
Sumter Watchman, May 17, 1870; The XIX Century (Charleston, 1869), I, 152. 

26 South Carolina Statutes at Large, XIII, 409-11. This act was based on t! 
report of a special committee of the legislature which said that immigrants were 
needed not only for arts and manufactures but also to raise stuff formerly shipped 
from the West. In December, 1865, the German Immigration Land and Trading 
Company had been authorized to employ its capital in the ‘‘ promotion of European 
immigration; in the purchase, sale and settlement of lands; in the establishment of 
mills, factories and ... of direct intercourse with European parts.’’ Acts of tl 


General Assembly of South Carolina, 1865, pp. 110-11. The legislature, however, did 
not encourage private immigration associations and land companies. 
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fjeld. Wagener toured the state in the interest of the movement. 
He deplored the fact that lands registered with his bureau were 
priced too high — fifteen dollars per acre being asked for lands 
which at public sales brought only one or two dollars. Then, too, 
in order for the South to compete successfully with the West, 
the immigrant should be offered at least twelve dollars per 
month and board. He estimated that if the immigrant could tend 
ten acres in cotton and five in provisions, the employer would 
make a profit of $121 per annum on each laborer.*’ These activ- 
ities bore fruit in the arrival of the German bark, Gauss, at 
Charleston, November 29, 1867, amidst much popular rejoicing, 
with 152 immigrants aboard.”* 

Nevertheless, this state-supported undertaking was never suc- 
cessful. In his report to Orr, January, 1868, Wagener spoke of 
‘very bitter opposition in my endeavors, both at home and 
abroad.’’ Immigrants from Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries could have been obtained, but the people were so 
financially embarrassed that nothing was accomplished. He 
urged the establishment of a steamship line. One hundred and 
twenty-five proprietors had registered with him 311,272 acres of 
land to be sold at prices varying from fifty cents to fifteen dol- 
lars per acre. Two of these plantations had been sold to northern 
parties and more were being bargained for, and one had been 
settled with a small colony of Germans. Wagener’s office had 
cognizance of 248 persons who had arrived in the state; 147 of 
those found employment in Charleston, and at his request the 
remainder had been forwarded at half-fare by the railroads to 
other portions of the state. But he was ready to admit that sue- 
cess was limited. The future depended upon the continued exer- 
tions and liberality of the people. ‘‘Our distress is so general 
and our energies seem to be so benumbed, in consequence of the 
embarrassments of our labor system, and the insecurity of our 
institutions.’ *° In a supplementary report which was published 

Letters of Orr to Willy Waback in Charleston Courier, March 6, 1866; Char- 
Vews and Courier, August 28, 1876; Keowee Courier, August 31, 1876; see 
ers in Charleston Couricr, August 21, 1867, and October 30, 1867; Charleston 


» October 30, 1867; Charleston Courier, May 22, 1867, June 20, 1868; Charles- 
Vews, May 22, 1867. 


as 


‘Charleston Courier, November 29, 1867; Charleston News, November 29, 1867. 
Columbia Phoenix, May 10, 1868. 
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together with an address of Governor Orr, July, 1868, Wagener 
was more hopeful. There were registered with him 332,660 acres, 
in almost every county, for sale at reasonable rates; and nearly 
six thousand acres in ‘‘salubrious sections’’ of the state were to 
be given as a free donation to actual settlers upon reasonable 
conditions of improvement. In Germany, three influential papers 
advocated the cause, although there were a multitude of bitter 
opponents; in Sweden, Denmark, and Ireland the outlook was 
favorable. Wagener again urged direct steamship communica- 
tion with Bremen, Hamburg, and Glasgow, and stated that the 
railroads from Charleston to Memphis were willing to transport 
immigrants at one cent per mile, with reduced rates for baggage, 
He also had a scheme for the establishment of at least one cot- 
ton factory in every district, the capital to be subseribed in lands 
at a low valuation and the lands to be sold to immigrants. To 
make the profits of these establishments secure, the planters 
were to pledge a certain number of bales to be made into yarns 
on toll. 

Wagener was never permitted to go ahead with his plans, for 
with the inauguration of the Radical government in 1868 his 
bureau was closed. The negroes and their carpet-bagger friends 
naturally opposed a movement tending to give support to their 
political enemies and to supplant the Negro as the most im- 
portant labor factor in the state. One of the earliest political 
conventions of the colored people clearly indicated the attitude 
of those who were going to assume political control of the state. 
This convention in an address to the whites complained of the 
desire ‘‘to bring foreigners to your country, and thrust us out 
or reduce us to a serfdom intolerable.’’ * The ‘‘sealawag’’ gov- 
ernor, I. J. Moses Jr., in his message to the legislature in Jan- 
uary, 1873, denounced the earlier movements to import free 
white labor. The few who came, he said, were nearly all from 
Germany, and were speedily employed by the planters at twelve 
dollars per month and ‘‘tound.’’ ‘‘Their wonder was mucli 
heightened when the usual plantation ration was issued to them 
consisting of bacon, corn meal, salt, and molasses,’’ with the 
result that few of them remained. Moses, however, appeared 


30 Colored People’s Convention, Zion Church, Proceedings, Charleston, November, 
1865. 
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anxious to secure immigrants from the North and recommended 
a law providing that immigrants coming to the state before 
March, 1875, to engage in the cultivation of the soil, should re- 
ceive from the state treasury for two years a bonus equal to the 
amount of state and county taxes assessed upon cultivated lands 
and farm buildings.** Moses’ predecessor, R. K. Scott, did not 
believe that the native labor could be advantageously replaced 
by any other,** and the commissioner of agricultural statistics 
for the state thought that the great need of the state was not 
immigrants but eapital and intelligence to direct the native 
labor. He believed that the one prime cause for the depressed 


condition of the entire industrial system was the inability of 
planters and master mechanics to pay the laborers. He was op- 
posed to farmers giving land gratuitously in the hope that land 
values would increase, but urged that lands be sold on moderate 
‘uaranteeing, with the transfer, the largest political 


S| 
99 33 


terms, ‘‘g 
freedom. 

When a resolution of the legislature empowered the clerks of 
the two houses to arrange and collect all information necessary 
to present to the world the unrivalled resources of the state, 
the Radical Union-Herald opposed the $75,000 appropriation 
necessary to defray the expenses by saying that with all the 
wealth and most of the land of the state, the Democrats, with 
the aid of the public money, could import 25,000 immigrants in 
time to carry the election.** At another time, however, the Daily 
Kvening Herald, a Republican paper of Columbia, was convinced 
that any immigrants would naturally fall into line with the 
Republican party, for the old prejudices in the minds of the 
native whites prevailed to such an extent that they ‘‘must drive 
every liberal minded man, and particularly the poor man, into 
our ranks,’ ** 


?South Carolina House Journal, 1870-71, pp. 26-27. 

Reports and Resolutions of the General Assembly of South Carolina, 1870-71, 
pp. 663-64. S. J. Lee, colored speaker of the house, wanted immigrants, but not 
dissolute, idle people, the ‘‘riff-raff’’ of foreign countries. South Carolina House 
Journal, 1873-74, pp. 550-51. 

*South Carolina Reports and Resolutions, 1873-74, p. 939 ff. 

*>Columbia Union-Herald, December 31, 18753, January 1, 1874. 

*Columbia Daily Evening Herald, April 7, 1873. 
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The second tax-payers’ convention which assembled in (ol. 
umbia, February, 1874, with a view to correcting the goverp. 
mental and financial abuses within the state, pointed to the polit. 
ical advantages to be secured by immigration. It was estimated 
that 18,000 immigrant voters would put the state into the hands 
of honest officials. There were ten counties with white majorities 
and a dozen others which, with the introduction of a few hundred 
immigrants, and a firm and united effort by the white people, 
would give the Democrats control of the legislature.*’ However, 
there was never any serious threat to the Radicals from that 
source. 

On occasion the Radical press spoke favorably of the possibil- 
ities of immigration, especially if the spirit of the whites should 
change.** While the Democratic press almost uniformly sup- 
ported the immigration policy, there were many citizens who 
were opposed to it. From the beginning it was recognized that 
there were, ‘‘in many an ancient coterie, doubts and apprehen- 
sions,’’ as to the wisdom of bringing in foreigners, lest some 
venerable and worthy traditions of the South be lost; but it was 
better, concluded others, ‘‘to lose the relics of antiquity than to 
make no bequests to posterity.’’*’ It was argued that many 
South Carolinians were as hard pressed for shelter as any for- 
eigner could be, and that they had to seek employment at ten 
or fifteen dollars per month, perhaps with a family of five or 
six to support. The poor white men were the bone and sinew 
of the sunny South, and unless there was a better feeling be- 
tween property owners and the poor class the day of prosperity 
was afar off.*° D. Wyatt Aiken, editor of the Rural Carolinian 
and leader of the state grange, was never heartily in favor ol 
foreign laborers. He said inducements to immigrants were over- 
stated and that they could never make the crops and the profits 
as advertised.“ Although the South wanted population, capital 
was needed more than laborers. No day laborer could compete 

87 Tax-payers’ Convention, Proceedings, Charleston, 1874. 

88 See Columbia Daily Union, January 25, April 16, 23, 1873, and Columbia 
Union-Herald, January 4, February 28, 1874. 

89 W. L. Trenholm, op. cit. 


40 Letter from ‘‘C’’ in The Rural Carolinian (Charlesten, South Carolina, 1870), 
713. 


41 Columbia Phoenix, June 25, 1873. 
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with the negro in the service of the former slave-owner, or in 
the cultivation of southern staples. The wants of the negro more- 
over were but ‘‘a warm back and a full belly,’’ and he was 
capable of wonderful endurance. On the other hand, the wants 
of the white laborer were manifold. He required fresh meat, 
sugar, coffee, and flour; and a feather bed was as necessary to 
his contentment as it was superfluous to the negro. The better 
class of immigrants moved to the West where government lands 
could be had cheaply. Moreover, it was a mistake to think that a 
sudden influx of population to a community peculiarly agricul- 
tural, where the staple product was food for neither man nor 
beast, would enrich the country; instead it would create an army 
of consumers that would impoverish the land and revolutionize 
the entire system of agriculture.* 

In spite of the fact that the legislature would not lend its 
support and that some whites were opposed to the movement, 
there were both individual and codperative efforts made to 
secure immigrants. The codperative efforts took the form of 
immigration societies. In 1869 the South Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society earnestly recommended the establish- 
ment of immigration societies.** Some societies had already been 
established in the middle and upper portions of the state, and 
the Newberry Society, which had been most successful, was 
made the central society.** 

That organization was prepared to furnish field laborers and 
mechanies to responsible persons who would pay the fee of 
twenty-five dollars for a single laborer and sixty dollars for a 
family. The laborers were to come from the port of New York 
since that was less expensive than transportation from Europe. 
The actual traveling expenses from New York to any point on 
the South Carolina and the Greenville and Columbia railroads 
were sixteen dollars for an adult and eight dollars for a child. 
in addition to a contingent expense of four dollars for a single 
laborer and six dollars for a family, the society would set aside 
five dollars from each order to establish a fund to secure the 


* Rural Carolinian, IV, 292-93; Charleston News and Courier, January 19, 
1877 

** Orangeburg News, July 10, 1869. 

*t Rural Carolinian, I, 43. 
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planter from loss in case the immigrant failed to come after his 
passage money had been advanced or in case he left his employer 
before he could make a refund for his traveling expenses. The 
wages were to be fixed by the society unless the laborer cop. 
sented to a reduction. Single laborers were to receive ten dollars 
per month, with board, lodging, and washing. A man with a 
family was to get ten dollars per month, with provisions, and a 
working woman received five dollars. The following weekly ra- 
tions were said to have proved sufficient: For a man: 6 quarts 
of corn meal, 53 pounds of wheat flour, 2 pounds of meat, } 
pound of coffee, 14 quarts of molasses, and some milk daily. For 
a woman: 4 quarts of corn meal, 2 pounds of wheat flour, 2 
pounds of meat, + pound of coffee, 1 quart of molasses, and 
milk.*® 

Other societies were formed from time to time, and in May, 
1870, an agricultural and mechanical convention was held in 
Charleston, the main purpose of which was to devise means of 
securing immigrants. Over twenty-five groups were represented 
at the convention, most of them agricultural and mechanics’ 
societies, but the Charleston Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Trade, as well as the South Carolina railroad, the Macon 


Board of Trade, and Charlotte, North Carolina, were also rep- 
resented.*® 


Upon the report of the committee on immigration, the conven- 
tion decided a line of four freight and immigrant steamers 
should be established between Charleston and some important 
European port; low rates of railroad transportation to the in- 
terior were to be secured; immigration societies were to be or- 
ganized to buy land and give alternate sections of it to imm- 
grants in fee simple after a period of years; and a control board 
in Charleston was to disseminate abroad ‘‘true and useful in- 
formation’’ and take charge of the immigrant upon his arrival. 
The South Carolina railroad was willing to subseribe $29,000 
of the $800,000 needed for the four steamers; subscriptions 
throughout the state were to be taken in shares of twenty-five 
dollars each.*’ 


45Sumter Watchman, September 22, 1869. 

46 Charleston News, May 3, 1870. 

47 Charleston News, May 4, 5, 1870; Sumter Watchman, May 17, 1870; Ruri 
Carolinian, I, 573. 
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In spite of the apparent interest in the work of the Charleston 
convention, little or nothing was actually done. People were not 
willing to finance the project. A year later, however, the South 
Carolina Land and Immigration Association was organized un- 
der the auspices of the State Agricultural and Mechanical So- 
ciety. M. C. Butler and M. W. Gary, later prominent in the polit- 
ical life of the state, were the principal agents of the association, 
and the project was endorsed by the leading men of the state. 
The purpose of the association was to give a ‘‘series of con- 
certs’? at the Charleston Academy of Music to raise funds to 
settle immigrants in at least four colonies in the eastern, west- 
ern, middle, and northern parts of the state. The plan was to 
sell 150,000 ‘‘season tickets’’ at five dollars each, making a total 
of $750,000. Of this sum $500,000 was to be given away in prizes 
to Incky ticket holders, $10,000 was to go to the state Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Society, and the remainder, over and above 
expenses, was to go to the introduction of the immigrants.“ 
The drawing was held and the money distributed, but few, if 
any, immigrants arrived as a result. 

The tax-payers’ convention of 1874 stated that Frank Mel- 
chers of Charleston had introduced 800 immigrants into the 
state, and that he had twenty agents in the cities and towns of 
Germany. Melchers had been made state agent of immigration 
to Germany after the Charleston convention of 1870.*° The Rey. 
Tilman R. Gaines, with an office in New York City, had recently 
introduced 400 immigrants into the state and had on his books 
orders for 300 more. The convention adopted resolutions pro- 
viding for the organization of an immigration bureau, to con- 
sist of one commissioner for the state at large and one for each 
county.° The state grange of Patrons of Husbandry contri- 
buted $1,000 for the establishment of a bureau at Charleston 
under the direction of Frank Melchers. The organization of such 
a bureau proceeded slowly, in part because some thought the 
headquarters should be centrally located in Columbia.” 

‘4S Keowee Courier, June 3, 1871; Columbia Phoeniz, June 23, 1871. 

*° Charleston News, October 4, 1870. 

°° Tax-payers’ Convention, Proceedings, 45-46. 


"\ Charleston News and Courier, February 21, 1874; Orangeburg News, April 11, 
1874, 
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Before this attempted state organization by the tax-payers’ 
convention, various immigration societies were in operation, 


The Port Royal Colonization Society had made a contract with 
the Italian Labor Exchange in New York whereby they were 
to receive fifty laborers per month, the immigrant to pay his 
passage and deposit with the society the sum of fifteen dollars, 
ten of which was for a sick fund. In return, each immigrant 
would receive forty acres of land with the necessary tools and 
implements.*? Beginning early in 1874, decisive action was taken 
in Barnwell, Kersaw, Fairfield, Chester, Anderson, and Oconee 
counties for the formation of societies. In Camden, shares of 
fifty dollars were to be subscribed so that land might be pur. 
chased and donated to the immigrant or leased on long terms; 
in Fairfield, a small fee would be charged each member ;* and 
there was some talk of organizing a central financial institution 
called the Codperative Colonization Bank of South Carolina, 
with a capital of $5,000,000. The tax-payers’ convention with 
its plan for a Bureau of Immigration doubtless put a stop to 
such projects. 

In contrast with the immigration societies were the private 
organizations. In 1867, for example, Joseph Oppenheim was 
prepared to furnish planters as many laborers as they wished 
at short notice.** By 1873 the Rev. Tilman R. Gaines had under- 
taken to fill orders for immigrants, and the Rev. Robert Neu. 
mann of Castle Garden, New York, was in Columbia ascertall 
ing the wants of the people in regard to immigration. The Pal- 
metto State Immigration Agency set up by Gaines was said by 
him to be one of the two active agencies in the state, the other 
being the German Society in Charleston. Gaines was ready to 

52 Charleston News and Courier, October 29, 1873. In May, 1873, it was an 
nounced that a newspaper, The Direct Trade Advocate and Southern Co-operatu 
Colonist, would be published by a society at Port Royal and distributed in t 
United States and Europe in French and German editions. Columbia Daily Ev 
ning Herald, May 16, 1873. 

53 Columbia Phoenix, January 22, 1874; Charleston News and Courier, January 
29, 1874. In 1875 an act of the legislature authorized the circuit judges to charter 
associations aiming to establish colonies or settlements in the state. South Carolina 
Statutes at Large, XV, 977-78. 

54 Columbia Phoenix, January 24, 1874. 

55 Charleston News, March 6, 1867. 
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deliver laborers at fifteen to twenty dollars per person, and it 
was reported that he supplied several hundred farmers.” 

These efforts, however, had little appreciable effect upon the 
composition of the state’s population. In fact, the foreign popu- 
lation fell from 9,986 in 1860 to 8,074 in 1870 and was only 7,686 

i580. This was nine-tenths of one per cent of the state’s popu- 
lation, and a seant counter-balance for the 109,889 native-born 
white South Carolinians then living in other states. The ma- 
jority of immigrants in the state in 1880 were from the follow- 
ing countries: German Empire, 2,846; Great Britain, 670; Ire- 
land, 2,626; and British America, 141." 

The reasons why immigrants refused to come to South Caro- 
lina were largely the same as those which kept out northern 
apital. The Europeans were prejudiced against the state. They 
believed its climate bad and its society disorderly. The Germans 
who arrived on the Gauss, for example, hastily departed, ex- 
pressing the belief that South Carolina was ‘‘extremely un- 
healthy and inhabited by negroes and half-civilized whites.’’ 
They would join their kinsmen in the West, where social condi- 
‘ions were more to their liking and economic opportunities more 
real. In South Carolina wages were at low figures and land, al- 
though cheap, was dearer than it was in the West. To these 
things were added such social factors as bad housing, bad roads, 
few publie schools, thieving among the blacks, and ‘‘in some 
sections ignorance, prejudice and superstition among the 


masses. ?? 59 


While the press as a whole endorsed the plea for immigrants, 
few South Carolinians did anything of a concrete nature to fur- 
ther the movement. ‘‘We have had immigration societies 


enough,”’ 


said the editor of the Rural Carolinian, ‘‘ but little has 


Columbia Phoeniz, October 17, 1873; Columbia Daily South Carolinian, March 
1873; Keowee Courier, October 31, 1873; Columbia Phoenix, December 4, 1873: 
nuary 13, 1874; February 20, 1874. In January, 1873, Gaines established in 
nhia a thirty-two column newspaper called The Workingman. Columbia Daily 
9 Herald, January 10, 1873. 
7U. 8S. Census, 1870, I, 336; ibid., 1880, I, 442; Harry Hammond (ed.), South 
‘olina Resources and Population. Institutions and Industries (Charleston, 1883), 
‘9-91; U. 8S. Census, 1880, I, 492-94. 
°8 Charleston News, November 30, 1868. 
°° B. W. Jones, in Rural Carolinian, II, 605. 
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been done beyond the passing of sundry excellent resolutions 


The majority of those who professed interest not only refused 
to give lands but also asked unreasonable prices for them,” 
There was a tendency for men of small means to leave the state 
rather than enter it, and the small white farmer who desired to 
buy or rent was as jealous of the competition of the white for 
eigner as he was of the negro. Sentimental considerations of 
racial or political nature did not lead the planters to give th 
immigrants better conditions of employment than they were 
willing to give negroes who were as capable. The party of Ger- 
mans who came to Newberry amidst so much flourish became 
dissatisfied because they were ‘‘not willing to settle down and 
live on bacon and corn bread.’’® A party of Italians haughtily 
rejected a yearly wage of one hundred dollars and a weekly ra 
tion allowance of corn meal and bacon.” A planter on Beach 
Island had the following experience: Unable to secure sufficient 
negro laborers for his lands, he imported fifteen white immi 
grants from New York, paying their transportation. The men 
contracted to work for twelve and one-half dollars a month and 
the women for eight dollars. When they became dissatisfied 
with the usual diet of corn bread, he gave them rye and wheat 
Not content with their wages, they demanded and received a 
increase at the end of the first month. When they demanded 
another increase at the end of the second month, the planter was 
glad to dispense with their services. Naturally he came to tlie 
conclusion that ‘‘these dregs of New York’’ were without honor 
and that the immigration societies were sending persons whose 
only desire was to get transportation without returning their 
services.” Such experiences led the more thoughtful champions 
of the interests of the white farmers to believe that immigrants 
were not satisfactory substitutes for the negroes. The man) 
who placed their faith in an increased foreign population were 
doomed to disappointment; the future of the state was to de 
pend upon the initiative and energy of the native. 

60 Ibid., VI, 817. 

61 See articles of ‘‘Up-country Farmer,’’ in ibid., I, 521; B. O. D[uncaa}, 
ibid., IT, 638-39. 

62 Edward King, The Southern States of North America (London, 1875), 452 

63 Fairfield Herald, November 26, 1868. 

64 Charleston News, November 26, 1868; Rural Carolinian, IV, 291-94. 





THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Joun W. OLIvEeR 


Lexington, Kentucky, as every student of American history 
probably knows, is the capital of the Blue Grass country; more- 
over, the historical romance of Kentucky is centered in this Blue 
Grass region. It therefore was a happy choice when the execu- 
tive committee voted to hold the 1931 meeting in Lexington. 
Seldom, if ever, has the Association met in such an historical 
atmosphere. The three days were crowded. Formal papers, dis- 
cussions, historical pilgrimages, library exhibits, teas, recep- 
tions, dinners, — and yes, even Man-of-War, all made demands 
upon the visiting delegates. 

The formal program opened at ten o’clock Thursday morning. 
This session, as were most of the others, was held in the La- 
fayette Hotel. Professor Edward Tuthill, of the University of 
Kentucky, presided. The first paper was read, by Professor R. 
S. Cotterill, of Florida State College for Women, entitled, ‘‘In- 
dian Trade in the South.’’ According to Professor Cotterill, 
this trade was earried on through two government agencies, — 
the licensed private trader and the government trading post. 
The licensed trader was the more important of the two, having 
about nine-tenths of the trade in his hands. The first govern- 
ment trading posts were established in 1795 at Coleraine, 
Georgia, for the Creeks, and a post at Tellico, Tennessee, for the 
Cherokees. In 1802, a third post was established at Chickasaw 
Bluff, now Memphis, Tennessee, for the Chickasaw tribe; and a 
tourth post was established in lower Alabama for the Choctaws. 
Following the purchase of Louisiana Territory, trading posts 
were likewise established in Louisiana and Arkansas; and one at 


the mouth of the Missouri River. One at a time, as the southern 


Indians ceded their land and moved across the Mississippi, these 
southern trading posts went out of existence, until by 1822 most 
of them were abandoned. 
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The second paper, entitled ‘‘Henry Clay and the Taylor Ré 
gime,’’ which was read by Professor George R. Poage, of the 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas, showed how, dur. 
ing the excitement resulting from the Mexican War with the 
resulting slavery issue, Clay’s traditional association with com. 
promising, his alienation from the administration, and his im- 
possibility as a presidential candidate, threw upon him the 
leadership of those who insisted upon settling the whole terri- 
torial question instead of merely admitting California. Clay 
borrowed the elements of his compromise plan from others, and 
was singularly considerate in pushing it. Taylor had proposed 
to reverse the policy of Polk, and to resist by arms the Texas 
occupation of Santa Fe, which both Clay and Webster perceived 
would precipitate a civil war. Stephens and Toombs threatened 
to make such action a ground for impeachment. Taylor planned 
to reorganize his cabinet so as to eliminate their friend Craw- 
ford and secure a complaisant secretary of war. At this june. 
ture, with an armed clash pending, Taylor died. Fillmore’s ad- 
ministration was committed to compromise. The New Mexican 
crisis was for the moment avoided; the danger of a veto passed. 
Thus ‘‘omnibus”’ legislation, always distasteful to the moder- 
ates, was no longer essential. The ‘‘Omnibus Bill’’ was there- 
fore speedily disposed of while Clay removed himself and sought 
needed rest at Newport, leaving the administration to enact the 
compromise through separate measures. 

The third paper of the Thursday morning session was read by 
Professor Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri. ‘Taking 
the title ‘‘The Silver Republicans in the Election of 1896,’ Pro- 
fessor Ellis pointed out that the Republican party had regularly 
straddied the monetary issues down until 1896. In that year, 
it declared for the gold standard. Those who were more inter 
ested in securing silver coinage than in party success, followed 
Senator Teller of Colorado when he bolted the national conven 
tion. They organized a party of their own, and attempted to 
induce the Democratic Convention to nominate a compromis' 
candidate, for the presidency. This effort unintentionally aided 
the convention campaign of William Jennings Bryan, who won 
the nomination. To his campaign the silver Republicans gave 
material aid that carried several of the western states. Most 0! 
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‘he voters themselves suffered for their insurgency. They were 
foreed eventually to join one of the regular parties, and most of 
them were driven from public life forever. Enough of them 
went over into the Democratic organization to make it the ma- 
jority party in several of the mining states. 

~ Donald L. MeMurry of the National Commission for the In- 
vestigation of the Social Studies, presided over the Thursday 
noon luncheon conference. Dr. Solon J. Buck, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Materials for Research of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council, reported on the work of this committee. The committee 
was organized at the beginning of 1930. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to initiate projects and to advise on other projects in 
its field, that may properly come before one or the other of the 
two councils. At its first meeting in February, 1930, the com- 
mittee decided to have a survey made of the agencies that are 
doing things of importance with reference to materials, and 
such a survey which is being made by F. F. Holbrook, under the 
direction of the chairman, is approaching completion. As a sup- 
plement to this survey, a list of bibliographies, diaries, inven- 
tories, ete., etc., — of source materials, is also being compiled by 
Mr. Holbrook. The seeretary of the committee, Professor Robert 
(. Binkley, of Western Reserve University, is making an inves- 
tigation of methods used in reproducing materials by photo- 
graphie processes. Among the specific projects that have come 
before the committee, has been one from the University of Vir- 
vinia, for a grant for an experiment in collecting Virginiana in 
the university library, and making a survey of the historical 
resources of that state; a project for a general inventory of non- 
archival manuscript materials in American history and Amer- 
ican literature in depositories throughout the United States; 
aud a proposition for an up-to-date bibliography of American 
history, similar in character to Larned’s Literature of American 
History. . 


At the Thursday afternoon session which was presided over 
by Professor Verner W. Crane, of the University of Michigan, 
in the absence of Dr. Joseph Schafer, of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, who was to have had charge of the meeting, 
the opening paper was read by Dr. Lawrence Kinnaird, of the 
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University of California, Berkeley. Professor Kinnaird, whose 
paper was entitled, ‘‘The Anglo-American Penetration jnty 
Spanish Louisiana’’ pointed out that the American penetratioy 
into Spanish Louisiana constituted the first step in the expansion 
of the United States. It formed an American frontier on foreign 
soil which has never receded. During the American Revolution. 
ary War, Louisiana was opened to the Americans. New Orleans 
became an American depot of supplies before Spain entered the 
war in 1779. When the war ended, Spain found that the United 
States, through her treaty with England, claimed the greater 
part of West Florida, as well as the right to navigate the Mis. 
sissippi River through Spanish territory. Spain closed the river 
to American commerce, pending diplomatic settlement. This 
aroused the intense hostility of the western Americans. Con- 
scious of this fact, Spain attempted to conciliate the westem 
people by opening the Mississippi conditionally to commerce of 
the United States. Spain encouraged American colonization of 
Louisiana for defense purposes. This policy of encouraging 
American immigration was generally followed until 1798, with 
the result that thousands of settlers went into Spanish territory. 
Spain soon realized the danger of admitting too many Amer- 
icans, however, and decided to take restrictive measures, but it 
was too late. Before the end of the Spanish régime, a peaceful 
conquest of the Missouri country was nearing completion. When 
Louisiana unexpectedly came into the possession of the United 
States in 1803, it was already well on its way toward American- 
ization. 

The second paper of the same session was read by Professor 
Charles James Ritchey, of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne 
sota. The title of his paper was ‘‘ Personal Compromises on tlie 
Missouri Border During the Civil War.’’ The paper was based 
largely upon letters written to Mr. Ritchey’s ancestors, who had 
lived on the Missouri border. Several members of the Ritchey 
family had left Kentucky a few years prior to the outbreak ot 
the Civil War, and had moved into Illinois and Missouri. Some 
had settled near the Missouri-Kansas border. They were al! 
ardent supporters of Henry Clay’s compromising policies 
Stephen Ritchey, a young physician, located at Liberty, Mis 
souri, and Samuel Ritchey located on a farm near Plattsburg, 
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corresponded frequently with another brother, Robert, who 
lived near Mt. Sterling, Illinois. These letters, now in the pos- 
session of Charles James Ritchey, furnished the material for his 
paper. The letters revealed the difficulties that the members of 
the family encountered in an attempt to adjust their compromis- 
ing spirit to the demands of clashing partisanship during the 
Civil War period. It was a difficult problem for them. Levies, 
oficial and otherwise, were made upon their property. During 
the year 1864, the raids, both by Kansas jayhawkers, and Mis- 
souri bushwhackers, became so frequent that they decided to 
move into Illinois, and seek a quieter place. Following the end 
of the war, and the establishment of peace, they were lured back 
to their old homes in Missouri late in 1866. 

The third paper of the afternoon session which was entitled 
‘(Colonel Harvey and His Forty Thieves,’’ was read by Profes- 
sor J. C. Malin, of the University of Kansas. Colonel Harvey was 
the leader of a company of emigrants sent out to Kansas by a 
committee of the citizens of Chicago. He left a detailed account 
of his operations in Kansas, fighting, horse stealing, and his rela- 
tious with organized emigration agencies. The importance of 
this paper lies in its revelation of the more intimate details of 
anti-slavery operations in Kansas territory, a phase of the 
Kansas crusade that has been all but suppressed by writers on 
both national and state history. Harvey’s raids on Easton, 
Alexandria, Summerville, Sleigh Creek, Hickory Points, ete., 
resulted in the appropriation of thousands of dollars of pro- 
perty and in the loss of several lives. Part of Harvey’s men 
were convicted of manslaughter, but the colonel himself was 
later commissioned first lieutenant in the territorial militia. 
Following the close of hostilities, Colonel Harvey fulfilled the 
purpose of his coming to Kansas by founding the town of 
llyatt, which was given financial support by the Kansas Na- 
tional Committee, who by that time was giving aid and support 
to the Free State settlers in Kansas territory. 

Following the conclusion of the afternoon session, the visiting 


members were taken on a sight-seeing and historical trip around 
Lexington. The chief points of interest visited were the Tran- 
sylvania University Library, the Lexington Publie Library, and 
the Morgan Museum. 
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The annual dinner of the Association, given by the University 
of Kentucky, was held in the Commons Room of the University 
Training School. President Frank L. MeVey, of the University 
of Kentucky, presided. Dr. Willard Rouse Jillson, State Geol. 
ogist of Kentucky, read a paper entitled ‘‘Karly Kentucky 
Literature, 1750 to 1840.’’ Dr. Jillson introduced his subject by 
declaring that Kentucky’s early literature is only a reflectioy 
of the romance of the struggle of life in that country during its 
formative period. In Kentucky, as elsewhere, the earliest pieces 
of writing extant are journals and journey-tales of the first ex. 
plorers. Accounts of the Indian wars, the initial settlement of 
the country, and the struggle by Anglo-Saxon and Nordie- 
European from the copper-faced aborigine, comprise the second 
episode in the chronological sequence of Kentucky’s literature 
This type of literature was soon followed by a considerable body 
of statutory writing and legal lore. In turn, there appeared a 
collection of religious tracts and writings. Next, there appeared 
the development of biographical and autobiographical accounts. 
Then the newspapers came. These were followed by a series of 
pamphlets and tracts. All of this material Dr. Jillson had as- 
sembled in a most interesting little booklet, which the members 
of the Association were delighted to find placed beside their 
plates at the dinner. 

Following the dinner, the members of the Association ad- 
journed to the auditorium of the University Training School, 
where the presidential address by Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin was given. Professor 
Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas presided. The 
auditorium was crowded with members of the Association and 
friends, who had gathered to hear Dr. Kellogg’s interesting 
paper entitled, ‘‘ France and the Mississippi Valley: A Résume”’ 
(ante, 3-22). The evening was then concluded with a reception 
given by President and Mrs. MeVey to the members of the 
Association, in their beautiful home in Maxwell Place. 

The meeting that attracted most interest during the entir 
session was the Friday morning program. The program cot- 
mittee in making out its schedule, decided that the time was now 
appropriate to have a survey made of the frontier thesis, an- 
nounced by Professor Frederick Jackson Turner almost fort) 
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vears ago. With this in mind, the Friday morning session was 
devoted to this one theme. Professor Frederic L. Paxson of the 
University of Wisconsin, was asked to lead the discussion under 
the subject of ‘‘A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis.’’ Pro- 
fessor Beverly W. Bond of the University of Cincinnati pre- 
sided. In opening the discussion, Professor Paxson declared 
that the frontier hypothesis presents the most attractive single 
explanation of the distinctive trends of American history. In- 
leed, it seems to have been born complete and adequate to the 
need. In the thirty-eight years since he promulgated this inter- 
pretation, American history has largely been rewritten. No ma- 
or American historian, however, has challenged Turner’s theory 
and the bibliography of his critics would run to less than half a 
nage. The thesis was accepted with amazing cheerfulness. The 
new crops of doctors of philosophy that were just making their 
appearance seemed to have adopted it as a matter of course. 
Turner’s enthusiastic students proclaimed it without adequately 
realizing their obligation to check its details by careful research 
and to consider possible extension of its horizons. Yet it would 
seem that this like any hypothesis needs such systematic over- 
hauling. Fruitful fields for monographic study can be found in 
such topies as that of the relation of debtor areas to creditor 
eroups. Again, there is place, if not imminent need, for a new 
series of biographies dealing with frontier leaders. Professor 
Paxson pointed out, however, that as a result of such studies it 
is unlikely that anything would be subtracted from the frontier 


thesls, 


Following Professor Paxson, Professor John D. Hicks of the 
University of Nebraska continued the discussion. He stated that 
the Turner thesis appeared at a time when eastern historians 

eld a virtual monopoly on the writing of American history. 
The frontier thesis was, in a sense, a revolt of the western his- 
torians against the provincial ignorance of their eastern col- 
leagues. Professor Turner did a great service to the cause of 


ustory when he ealled attention to the importance of the western 


‘rontier and to the western civilization that was continually 
crowing up along its border. The frontier hypothesis was, in a 
sense, a part of that wider movement of western protest which 


1? 


ned full growth with the appearance of the Populist party. 
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Dr. Solon J. Buck of the University of Minnesota who spoke 
next declared that the interpretation of American history, based 
upon the creation of the nation out of the first elements, was 
reasonably adequate in the period between the American Revo. 
lution and the Civil War. The writers of that generation were 
satisfied to interpret the development of America as the struggle 
between rival sections. But as the process of occupying a coy 
tinent drew to a close, the significance of the end of free lands 
began to be realized. The frontier hypothesis supplied the in. 
terpretation for the new period. Turner was the first historian 
to sense the situation, and he set forth this theory so cogently, 
that as vet no one has been able to add very much to it, or to 
detract from it. Professor Homer C. Hockett of Ohio State 
University and Professor Fred A. Shannon of Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science concluded the dis. 
cussion. 


In the course of the meeting a telegram was sent to Professor 
Frederick J. Turner at his home in San Marino, California, 
congratulating him for having brought forth this frontier thesis, 
and expressing the hope that he may be given many more years 
of fruitful labor. The following letter dated May 4, 1931, was 


received by Miss Louise Kellogg, president of the Association: 
Dear Miss Kellogg: 

Thank you cordially for sending me the deeply appreciated message 
from the members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
The telegram reached me after the meeting had adjourned, so that ! 
was not able to wire my warm regards to the members and my good 
wishes for the Association’s future. 

I shall look forward with interest to the discussion when it is r 
ported, and am confidently expecting the Association to till the rich 
field of American expansion, of which the frontier line was th 
symbol. 

With personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frederick J. Turner 
As the Friday forenoon session adjourned, the members 
found a long line of automobiles and busses waiting to escort 
them on an historical pilgrimage. The first stop was at Shake! 
town, where a subseription luncheon was served. At the cou 
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clusion of the luncheon, President Kellogg called the meeting to 
order for a business meeting. After adjourning, the visitors 
were conducted on a sight-seeing trip through the buildings and 
vrounds of the old Shakertown settlement. The members then 
continued their pilgrimage on to Harrodsburg. It was a de- 
lightful surprise to many of the out-of-state visitors to find that 
the old Fort Harrod had been rebuilt in exact replica of the 
original fort. Here the members were entertained by the Har- 
rodsburg Historical Society and the Kentucky State Park Com- 
mission. The drive from Lexington to Harrodsburg and return, 
took the members through some of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque spots in Blue Grass Kentucky. The road winds its way 
down along the Kentucky River, where one may view the most 
heautiful lime-stone gorges in the Blue Grass state. 

On Friday evening the subscription dinner of the Association 
was held in the Lafayette Hotel. Dr. Homer C. Hockett, of Ohio 
State University, was in charge. Professor Archibald Hender- 
son, of the University of North Carolina, had been placed on 
the program for a paper on ‘‘ Land Speculation in the Old South- 
west.’’ A few days in advance of the meeting, however, Pro- 
fessor Henderson notified the program committee that he would 
be unable to attend, and as a substitute, the committee was for- 
tunate to secure the services of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Professor Hart is now serving as chairman of the Washington 
3i-Centennial Commission, and the members of the Association 
were happy to hear him outline the plans of that commission, 
looking toward the two hundredth anniversary program to be 
observed in 1932. Professor Hart took as his subject ‘‘Wash- 
ington, Prophet of the Mississippi Valley.’’ According to Pro 
lessor Hart, Washington was a true prophet of the development 
that was to take place in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. He 
visioned with remarkable accuracy the expansion of the thirteen 
colonies, and pointed out the direction they would take in mak- 
ing their settlements west of the Appalachian Mountains. Pro 
‘fessor Hart cited references taken from Washington’s diaries 
aid his writings, foretelling the westward expansion of the 


\ 


young nation. 


The session for the Friday evening program was devoted to 
Kentucky history. Professor Franklin H. Hodder of the Uni 
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versity of Kansas presided. Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston of the 
Filson Club read the first paper, entitled, ‘‘Filson’s Maps of 
Kentucky, 1784.’’ According to Mr. Thruston, John Filson ep. 
tered Kentucky about 1782. He immediately began to gather the 
information that comprised the history of Kentucky, which was 
published two years later, 1784, and accompanied by a map that 
was engraved and printed in Philadelphia. Filson’s history was 
translated into French and went through three editions. It was 
first printed in England in 1786. In 1785, it was translated into 
German, but not accompanied by a map. Mr. Thruston declared 
that no one knows how many prints Filson made of his map, but 
so far twelve have been located. In noting the various changes 
in the different editions of these maps, attention was ealled to 
the fact that some three dozen places have been noted where 
small streams have been added or extended in addition to those 
indicated by Filson himself. All these changes have been care- 
fully tabulated, and are on record in the Filson Club collection, 
together with photostats of the known original maps, and the 
manuscript copies. 

Professor Charles M. Knapp of the University of Kentucky 
read the second paper, entitled ‘‘The Maysville Road.’’ Pro- 
fessor Knapp claimed that Jackson was much worried over the 
dangers that would follow if Congress continued to vote money 
for roads and canals that were purely local. Van Buren coun 
seled against this practice, and at the appropriate time, Jackson 
called a halt by vetoing the Maysville Road Bill. Jackson was 
bitterly attacked by the politicians, but the country as a whole 
seemed to approve his policy. 

Two sessions were held on Saturday morning. The meeting o! 
secretaries of historical societies, presided over by Dr. C. B. 
Coleman, of the Indiana Historical Society, met in MeVey Hall. 
The meeting was devoted to an informal round-table discussion 
of various problems of historical societies. 

At the session held in MeVey Hall, set aside for history teach- 
ers and teachers of the social studies, Mr. S. EK. Thomas 0! 
Charleston, Illinois, State Teachers’ College, presided. Profes- 
sor A. ©. Krey of the University of Minnesota, chairman of the 
National Commission for the Investigation of the Social Studies, 
gave a report on the progress of his commission. He announced 
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that the commission was now in the middle of its five-year pro- 
cram. All of the five sub-committees have been organized and 
are at work. These committees were named as follows: Commis- 
sion on Objectives, Commission on Tests, Commission on Public 
Relations, Commission on Content and Method of Instruction, 
and Commission on Teachers. The committees are serving both 
as directors and as critics. Professor Krey called attention to 
the fact that while the final report on objectives will probably 
be the final publication of the commission, it is possible that a 
comprehensive tentative conclusion will be reached soon, and if 
so, itis probable that a preliminary report of the committee will 
be printed. 

Professor Smith Burnham of the Kalamazoo Teachers Col- 
lege next spoke on the ‘‘Teacher of the Social Studies.’’ He 
called attention to the fact that for forty years the teachers of 
history and social studies have had committees investigating 
school curriculums and formulating new courses of study. Dur 
ing all this time they have been reading and discussing books on 
teaching, and teachers listen to many talks on methods, skills, 
and techniques. But in Professor Burnham’s opinion, the most 
important element has received least attention, namely, the stu- 
dent. The real job of the teacher of the social studies is to edu- 
cate human beings. The teacher should study and analyze the 
human stuff that is before him. Once the teacher really knows 
his students, knows the tendencies and desires of modern youth, 
he will have gone a long way in his success as a teacher. 

Professor F. P. Wirth of Peabody Teachers’ College followed 
the discussion by commenting on the problems that face a teach- 
er in an attempt to teach the social studies. Careful organiza- 
tion of material, according to Professor Wirth, is the most de- 
sired need that faces the teacher. Dr. D. L. MeMurry, of the 
National Commission for the Investigation of the Social Studies, 
concluded the discussion by pointing out the practical results 
that the commission expects to bring to the aid of the teachers. 


The three-day session closed with a luncheon conference on 


Saturday noon. The luncheon was held in the Commons Room 
of MeVey Hall, and was participated in by the members of the 
Association and the Kentucky Academy of Social Sciences. Dr. 
Charles J. Turek, president of Centre College, presided. The 
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principal paper was read by Professor J. T. Dorris of the East. 
ern Kentucky State Teachers’ College, on ‘‘Historical Collec. 
tions Relating to the History of Kentucky.’’ Professor Dorris 
called attention to valuable historical sources that originated 
in Kentucky and to the numerous collectors of historical ma. 
terial that have invaded the state and carried away many of 
their valuable records. Much of the Kentucky material, he 
announced, is to be found in the Durrett Collection in Chicago, 
the Draper Collection in Wisconsin, and the Shane Collection, 
now housed in the Presbyterian Historical Library in Phila- 
delphia. But in spite of the material that has been taken out of 
the state, the richest by far is that in the possession of the 
Filson Club in Louisville, Kentucky. Other collections housed 
in the state historical society, the state library, the Transylvania 
College Library, and the University of Kentucky, were also 
mentioned. 

Mr. Tf. D. Clark, of the University of Tennessee, next pre- 
sented a paper entitled ‘‘A Survey of AKentuckiana in the State.” 
Mr. Clark made the survey upon the invitation of the depart- 
ment of history and the library of the University of Kentucky. 
He investigated the libraries in the Transylvania College, 
Georgetown College, Kentucky Wesleyan College, Centre Col- 
lege, the State Historical Society, the State Library, and the 
Lexington Public Library. Collections of interest relating to 
newspapers, manuscripts, and pamphlets were found in all the 
libraries. Following Mr. Clark’s paper, Dr. Louise Phelps Kel- 
logg, of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin reported on 
the material for Kentucky history to be found in the Draper 
manuscript collection placed in the care of the Society. Dr. Kel- 
logg declared that without the Draper Collection, the history of 
the American frontier could never have been written. Mr. Otto 
Rothert, secretary of the Filson Club, discussed the material 
for Kentucky history that is housed in the Filson Club collection. 
President Frank L. MeVey, of the University of Kentucky, 
spoke on the university library as a depository for manuscripts, 
and expressed the hope that the library would become the great 
storehouse of collections for Kentuckiana. Others who parti 
cipated in the discussion were Dr. A. ©. Cole, editor of the 
Mississtpr1 Vatitey Historica, Review; Professor Solon J. 
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Buck of the Minnesota Historical Society; Mrs. Jouett Taylor 
Cannon, secretary of the Kentucky State Historical Society ; 
and Professor Edward Tuthill of the University of Kentucky. 
The meeting adjourned about two o’clock, and gave opportunity 
for those members of the Association who desired to do so, to 
engage in sight-seeing around Lexington. 

The attendance at the twenty-fourth annual meeting was 
above the average. Unfortunately for those who came by rail- 
road, however, not enough railroad certificates were turned in 
to warrant granting the fare-and-a-half rate. Most of the mem- 
hers of the Association look upon these meetings as a good 
laboratory trip in local history. For this reason, a larger num- 
her of the members will be driving their cars, as the roads are 
improved, thus making the number that travel by railroad be- 
come less and less as the years go by. Before adjournment the 
Association voted to hold its next meeting in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1930-31? 
By Mrs. C.S. Parnes 


The executive committee voted to hold the twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Association in Lexington, Kentucky, upon 
the cordial invitation issued by the University of Kentucky 
supplemented by the Kentucky Historical Society and all the 
members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association re- 
siding in the state. Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, president, appointed 
as the program committee: Professor John W. Oliver, chairman, 
Miss Hallie Farmer, J. T. Dorris, James L. Sellers, James G. 
Randall, and Theodore C. Blegen. Professor Charles M. Knapp 
of the University of Kentucky was appointed chairman of the 
local committee on arrangements to be assisted by President 
F. L. MeVey and Mrs. F. L. MeVey, Samuel M. Wilson, W. H. 
Townsend, Otto A. Rothert, Gov. F. D. Sampson, Mayor J. J. 
O’Brien, H. V. MeChesney, Mrs. J. T. Cannon, and Hon. R. C. 
Ballard Thruston. 

At the mid-year meeting of the Association, which was held in 
Boston, December 29-30, an informal session of the executive 


rhis is a condensation of the more detailed report submitted by Mrs. Paine. 
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committee took place where it was decided that Dr. Milo \ 
Quaife and the secretary be empowered to take the necessary 
steps toward printing the index for volumes I-XV as soon as jt 
was complete. The finance committee present, Dr. Kellogg, 
Professor Arthur C. Cole, and the secretary met and approved 
the investment of $1,000 as suggested by Mr. McCormick of Lee. 
Higginson and Company. This was later approved by the absent 
members of the committee and sixteen shares of Household 
Finance were purchased at a cost of $983.25. The investment of 
the Association in interest-bearing stocks and bonds is now 
$5,000. The committee also voted to allow necessary funds to 
continue the membership campaign in addition to the $50 pre- 
viously allowed. 

Following the election of Professor Cole as managing editor 
of the Review the editorial office was moved from Detroit to 
Cleveland. The June and September Reviews were issued under 
the direction of Dr. Quaife. Notwithstanding the readjustments 
necessary in moving the editorial office the Review appeared 
on time each quarter. About 400 orders have been received to 
date for the index volume which will be ready for distributio 
shortly. 

At the Lexington session, April 29-May 1, the executive com- 
mittee convened each morning at 9:30 at the call of Professor 
Charles J. Ramsdell, chairman. Invitations having been received 
from Lincoln, Nebraska and Jackson, Mississippi to meet at 
those places in 1932 it was voted to join with the Nebraska State 
Historical Society in celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
next year. It was understood that the invitation to meet in 
Jackson also held good for 1933. Meantime Dr. Solon J. Buck 
in behalf of the Minnesota Historical Society and Professor 
James A. James in behalf of the lake city’s celebration of ‘‘The 
Century of Progress’’ extended invitations to meet in 1938 at 
St. Paul and Chicago, respectively. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer was received and ap- 
proved. Because of the increased size of the Review the cost of 
printing was more than estimated in the budget but money was 
available and all bills were paid to date. Professor Cole reported 
informally on the progress of the Review, calling attention to 
increased emphasis on the book review section and to the i 
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ovitable increase in expenses that this entailed. Ways and means 
of economy in the expenses of the Review were discussed in the 
committee with Mr. Edward F. Misak of The Torch Press 
present to suggest possibilities of saving by the use of a partial 
rag paper. The committee finally voted to indorse the continua- 
tion of present policies of the Review with the possibility of 
later reopening this question. Proof of a new cover design was 
submitted to the committee which gave approval to the change. 
Professor Cole recommended the appointment to the board of 
editors of Dr. Buck, Professor Winfred T. Root, and Professor 
Wayne E. Stevens, to take the places of the three retiring mem- 
hers; this was agreed to by the committee. Professor Buck was 
assigned another three year term as chairman and Professors 
Isaac J. Cox, and Verner W. Crane were appointed members of 
the Alvord Memorial Commission for three years. In the closing 
session of the executive committee Professor Ramsdell was re- 
eleeted chairman for the coming year. 

The finance committee met following the adjournment of the 
executive committee. The clerical allowance for the secretary’s 
office and the allowances for committee work were continued on 
last year’s basis. It was further voted that the $2000 in Liberty 
bonds now owned by the Association be more profitably invested. 
The secretary was authorized to purchase a new typewriter for 
the Lineoln office. 

The annual business session of the Association was called to 
order at 2 P.M. on April 20, by the president. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer was presented. Professor Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh who was appointed to audit the report announced 
that the financial statement had been prepared by a certified 
public accountant and was found to be correct. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer was ordered approved and thereupon placed 
on file. 

Dr. Buck in behalf of the Alvord Memorial Commission re- 
ported a total of 80 subscriptions amounting to nearly $5000. 
Of this sum $3,232.40 has been paid in and the commission holds 
i note of one subseriber for $1000 drawing interest at six per 
cent. Dedueting expenses incurred to date the balance on hand 
amounts to $3,107.83. Professor Shambaugh who was appointed 
to audit the report announced that he had examined Dr. Buck’s 
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financial statement and found it to be correct. The commissio, 
proposes to bring out at an early date a collection of Vandalis 
pamphlets — following that a volume on British occupation ¢ 
the West and a volume of papers relating to the Fisk expeditioy, 
Another volume is projected on the history of the Transylvani, 
Company. A list of the subscribers, without the amounts of jy 
dividual subscriptions, will be included in the first of these 
publications. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission, of which Mr. Her. 
bert Keller is chairman, announced as ready for distributio: 
its first report. This report, in the form of a three by five card 
index, analyzes forty manuscript collections in the Mississippi 
Valley area. One hundred sets consisting of 175 ecards each are 
now available for sale at cost to interested institutions and in 
dividuals. The commission is at work on a detailed report of thi 
manuscripts in the MeCormick Agricultural Library at Chicago 
and upon the manuscript collections of West Virginia. 

The nominating committee — Professor Avery O. Craven, 
chairman, Professor James C. Malin, and Mrs. Philip M. Ham. 
er—made the following report: for president, Professo: 
Beverley W. Bond Jr. of the University of Cincinnati; for sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Clarence 8. Paine; for members of th 
executive committee for three years: Professor Arthur P. 
Whitaker of Cornell University, Professor Ralph P. Bieber o! 
Washington University, and Professor Fred A. Shannon o! 
Kansas State College. It was voted that the rules be suspended 
and the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous vote 0! 
the Association for the persons named. 

The report of the membership committee of which Dr. Joseph 
Schafer has been chairman showed satisfactory results from 
its intensive campaign in which the committee profited by th 
cooperation of the secretary-treasurer, and of a number 0! 
individual members of the Association. As a result 151 new 
members have been added, while 38 have withdrawn or bee! 
dropped, and 6 have died during the year — making the tot’ 
membership in the Association 1001, including 521 annual mem 
bers, 422 library members, 36 life members, and 22 exchang' 
members. 


Professor Albert L. Kohlmeier, chairman of the resolutions 
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ommittee pointed out the significant losses to the Association 
luring the past year through the deaths of William E. Con- 


lley, Mrs. Charles P. Noyes of St. Paul, one of the guarantors 
‘the Association, and Professor Melvin J. White of Tulane 
niversity. Professor E. Merton Coulter offered the following 


memorial for the late William E. Connelley which it was voted 


have printed in the report of the annual meeting: 


The death of Mr. William E. Connelley has robbed the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association of one of its most vivid personalities and 
yal members, and has left a feeling of distinct loss to the members 
f the Association personally and to the organization. Friendship with 
im came easily and grew consistently. His varied experiences through- 
it his life gave him a store of knowledge which he could impart with 
vculiar charm and effect. 

His outstanding qualities were his fine manly character, his capacity 

r friendships, his varied and interesting career, and his ability to 
rise from the humblest station to a position of leadership and prom- 
nence in his state. He was as he himself said, self-educated. The 
frontier, about which historians have been talking for thirty years, 
as in him personified. 

Reared in the mountains of East Kentucky, while still but a small 
hild the death of his mother and the absence of his father in the 
nion army left him the responsibility of keeping himself and his 
ounger brothers and sisters alive in the midst of a war-swept country. 
In later life he was fond of telling stories of this childhood period, 
ut their recital left the listener wondering that any of the children 
survived the terrible experiences which for years they underwent. 

He acquired the simple elements of an education while laboring 

side his father at the task of shoemaker. He married very early, in 
ccordance with mountain custom. A few years later, his wife having 
ied, he began life anew by migrating to the then raw and crude 
nvironment of Kansas City, Kansas. Here, within a few months, he 


ntered polities, challenged the power of the ‘‘local boss’’ and won. 


\s county clerk, he became aware of certain frauds perpetrated upon 


| 


e members of the Wyandotte tribe. He became their defender, and 
t of the association thus began came the intimate friendship which 
esulted in his adoption by the tribe and which gave him the material 
r his presidential address before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
\ssociation forty years later (‘‘ Religious Conceptions of the Modern 


Hurons’’ 


Although Mr. Connelley engaged in many lines of activity his 
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permanent love was history, whose calling monopolized his later years, 
His equipment was as different from that of the modern University 
trained historian as can well be conceived. In zeal for the truth he 
was no whit inferior to the latter, however, and in knowledge of 
human nature, and familiarity with the life of midwest America. 
he far excelled him. Ever fearless, he published the story of Kansas’ 
stormy past as he found it, regardless of whom he might please or 
displease. He never lost interest in his native state and its history 
His writings dealt not only with Kentucky and Kansas, but also 
particularly with the Indians. 

In the death of Mr. Connelley this Association has lost a devoted 
friend and supporter. He had an abiding love for it which carried 
him regularly to its annual meetings. Though far from well he at- 
tended the last meeting, in Chattanooga, and soon after his return, 
passed away. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association hears with profound sorrow of the death of Mr. William 
E. Connelley. 


The following is the financial report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending April 1, 1931: 


Cash Balance, April 1, 1930............................. $1,550.26 
Receipts, April 1, 1930-April 1, 1931: 
Library membership fees..................-....... $2,051.37 
Sustaining membership fees.................... 1,818.50 
Ree Cane 610.74 
Guarantee for printed publications........ 1,050.00 
pues of mew miceebers....................-........... 655.00 
Miscellaneous receipts —............--.-...-....... 124.50 
| RIRESIA Ste ene nee Pen OU ae 198.67 





Total receipts 6,508.78 


$8,059.04 


Total to be accounted for. 
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Disbursements : 
Publications -........ doadats $3,568.49 
Clerical salary .. a 
Postage ........- ‘ 212.00 
Miscellaneous ¢ has w- 212,00 
Office expense 67.00 
Editorial office — postage and expense... 205.83 
Editorial office — indexing . ae 
Travel expense -. 200.81 
Historical manuscripts committee........... 125.00 


Total disbursements $6,129.29 
Investment ssitpedeaadantede Sesetialbions ; es 983.25 


Total disbursements and investment 


Balance on hand, April 1, 1931 946.50 


Analysis of Balance 
Cash balance in checking account, 
April 1, 1931. | $1,545.38 
Less three outstanding checks........................ 900.26 


Savings account balance...................... . 296.38 
Cash on hand 5.00 


301.38 


Total cash on hand, April 1, 1931... $ 946.50 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
JOURNEY OF A Parry oF CHEROKEE EMIGRANTS 
Epirep By Grant ForREMAN 


Following an early recommendation of President Jackson, 
Congress enacted the Indian Removal Act of May 28, 1830; un. 
der its terms nearly all the Indians of Georgia, Alabama, Ten. 
nessee, and Mississippi were removed during the succeeding 
decade to what is now Oklahoma. 

The Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was made with the Choe. 
taw Indians in 1830 and the removal of most of that tribe was 
accomplished during the next three years. Creek removal took 
place principally in 1836, Chickasaw in 1837, and the most of 
the Cherokee were removed in 1838. A so-called treaty had been 
made in 1835 between the government and a minority of the 
Cherokee tribe, but, in opposition to the well-known views of « 
majority of the tribe, it was ratified by the Senate; the govern. 
ment then made laborious efforts to induce the Indians to re. 
move under the terms of that treaty. So little success was 
achieved, however, that in 1838 several thousand troops were 
sent into Georgia, the Indians were seized in their homes and 
herded into concentration camps and about 17,000 of them were 
driven out of the country before the end of the year. 

Prior to this general military removal a few small parties, 
realizing the futility of further resistance, had gathered their 
effects and were removed by conductors appointed for that pur- 
pose. The first party numbering 466, one-half of whom were 
children, departed March 1, 1837, from Ross’s Landing — now 
part of Chattanooga, Tennessee. They descended the Tennessee 
River to Decatur, Alabama, from whence an early railroad cat- 
ried them to Tuscumbia, thereby avoiding the dangerous and 
all but impassable Muscle Shoals. There they again embarked 
on the Tennessee River on the steamboat Newark and two 
sixty ton keel boats in tow. 

They descended the Tennessee, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers 


ooo 
pats Pa 
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and ascended the Arkansas River as far as Little Rock; there 
the diminished depth of the water necessitated the exchange of 
the Newark for the steamboat Revenue which continued up the 
river with their keel boats. As soon as they had crossed the 
line into Indian Territory the emigrants were put ashore in 
the Cherokee Nation on the north bank of the river along which 
they located themselves and established new homes. 

Dr. C. Lillybridge, of New York, the physician who accom- 
panied the party, was not only zealous in the eare of his charges 
but took time to preserve an interesting journal of the expedi- 
tion which is noteworthy from the fact that not a single death 
weurred during the trip; a record unprecedented during Indian 
removal, as the deaths among other emigrating parties num- 
bered from a nominal figure to an appalling rate. 

This interesting document was forwarded by Dr. Lillybridge 
to the War Department and is now to be found in the old files 
of the Office of Indian Affairs in Washington. 


Varch 1 Arrived at 3 Oclock P. M. at Ross’ Landing where I had 
been previously ordered to join the Detachment. Visited the Camps of 
Indians collected here for emigration. found one female slightly indis- 
posed with common edld, and prescribed for her. 

March 2 Visited camps — found all well. At 1 Oclock P. M. the 
Detachment arrived from the Agency, under the charge of Gen'. Smith 

Superintendent, D'. John W. Lyde accompanied the detachment to 
his place. I am informed he has been recently appointed by the Super- 
ntendent Medieal Director to the Cherokee Emigration. Of this, how- 

r | have not been officially advised. It is agreeable to have the aid 
! Gentlemen of the profession in this business; and the talents of D*. 
Lyde, will unquestionably be a valuable addition to the Medical depart- 

nt of the Emigration. 

| had been ordered to transport all the public Medicines at New 
Echota, to this place, for the benefit of the detachment. This Dr". Lyde 
examined and made an additional requisition for some that were not to 
¢ had before and for Hospital Stores &c, to be fill’d by me, when I 
rrive at a place where they could be had. 


March 3 The additional Boats procured in this place for trans- 


‘ting the Indians were hastily put in order, and the Indians accord- 
ngly embarked and the Detachment left the Landing at 5 P. M. Many 


the Indians whilst on Shore had found their way to the Whiskey 


Tels, and became highly intoxicated. We therefore had a very rude 
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and noisy set for a while — The Boats landed about sunset, at a pla 


called Hickson Landing, about 5 miles from Ross’ Landing. Nig); 
cold with high winds. Boats too open for the comfort of the Emigrants 

March 4 Set off from land about 4 past 6 oclock. Visited ; 
different Boats, found a few cases of common colds and Diarrheas, by: 
none of sufficient importance to be placed on the Sick list. these cases 
generally yield to a single prescription of Cathartie and sudorifie medi 
cine. The weather during the day has been very uncomfortable, ¢) | 
and a cold humid atmosphere, with an occasional flurry of snow. £; 
tracted tooth for Daughter of Tese-Teska and another for M®™, Are! 
Downing. M". Waitte, James Wolf & [illegible] slightly indisposed 
from exposure prescribed for each. 

March 5" Weather greatly moderated since last evening. § 
rose clear and bright and the pleasantness of the morning has given a 
cheerful aspect to all the detachment — Much inconvenience is exper 
enced by the Physician, for the want of a Yawl or canoe to visit 
different Boats. The detachment is conveyed in Eleven flat Boats and 
thus far has been separated into three or more divisions. On this 
count it has been impossible for the Physician to visit all the emigrants 
at his pleasure — 

This morning the Division with which the Physician sailed land 
from necessity on the shore oposite the other Boats. It was intended | 
the Conductor of this division to remain untill the other boats came 
and give the Physician an opportunity of boarding the other divisi 
But in a few minutes it was discovered that a boat loaded with Whisk 
lay at a short distance — the boats were immediately got under ¥ 
and thus the evil of another Whiskey frolic was prevented. 

The patients mentioned yesterday have all except one been see) 
are convalescent ; other cases of Influenza show themselves. M'*. Waitt 
is affected with it by a local determination to his face and jaws, { 
much swollen, prescribed fomentations & cathartic. About 3 O’e 
P. M. the different divisions of the boats came together & the Physicia 
was enabled to visit all of the emigrants, no new cases of sickness of 1! 
portance have taken place since last evening. M*' Downing is m 
troubled with inflamation of her face and jaws and prescribed for her 

March 6 Arrived at Gunters Landing at 9 oclock A. M. Visit 
all the emigrants, found all convalescent except William Hix wh 
confined with Gonnorrhea. Weather quite pleasent. Bled William H 
and prescribed. With a view of preventing the Indians from indulging 
too freely in Whiskey the Gen!. ordered the Boats on our arrival | 
landed at Gunter’s Island, which is separated from the Town by a 510 
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ut 30 Yards in width. It was soon found however that 30 yards 
Water affords but a slight impediment to an Indian eager for his 
Whiskey. When it was found that the regular Ferry boats were inter- 
ted, they seized whatever craft touched the Island and some who were 
+ so fortunate as to fall in with an opportunity of this kind threw 
-homselves into the Water and swam across. Alexander Brown an 
Indian six feet seven inches in height and tolerably well proportioned 
, Canoe and for fear he should be interrupted before he got out of 
h of the shore, paddled with all his strength; when the main cur- 
struck the canoe, he lost his balanee and fell in; endeavoring to 
over, the Canoe diped so much water that she immediately sank; 
‘own however managed to turn her and get upon her bottom, in which 
ndition he floated down stream 200 Yards to a point of land. The 
indians who got to Town were soon under the influence of the destroyer, 
eht ensued and in the fracas, a white man, was struck by an Indian, 
in turn seized an axe and aimed at the offender. The Indian was 
lick to elude the blow and leap into the River, where he narrowly 
‘aped from drowning. All was soon put in order, by a Military officer 
who with a few under his command happened to be near. 
March 7™ The Steamer Anorville has been engaged to tow down 
flats to the head of the Shoals, and was lying at Gunter’s Landing 
sterday when we arrived. The delay however in getting on board the 
nigrants collected at this place rendered it necessary to remain untill 
rning. About 10 O’clock a Boat came for the Physician to visit an 
Emigrant on board the Steam Boat — the patient was found wreathing 
agony, from a paroxsm of Whiskey Colic. Patient talk’d Coherently 
d said he was not drunk —that he had drank only 2 half pints of 
‘hiskey, and a few other times with his friends. Bled him 2 lbs and 
him Gum Opi, gr.iv. This morning found him easy. Gave him 
Sulph. Mag. 5ij. Set off from Gunter’s in 11 Boats in tow at 9 o’clock 
A.M. Two Creek women were found sick from exposure during the 
ght due to a wet situation, Prescribed for each. A child of John 
s sick with Diarrhea gave Pulv Doveri gr. iv. Sub. Mur. Hydrg. 
Mt. Diarrhea, appears in the different parts of the boats, but 
y mid. Betsy Bear Up a Tree, complained of headache and requested 
be bled which was done. Mary Swimmer was taken suddenly with 
ting & spasms. Bled her and gave her an Emetie of Tart. Ant. is 
ed. She is subject to Dysmenorrhea. Extracted tooth for Standing 
. Weather warm during the day, a number slightly affected from 
exposure to the Sun — 


1" 
\h 


Arrived at Deeatur at 64 O’elock. Gen' Smith directed me to call upon 
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the Mayor and request him to take such measures as he might think 


ad 


visable to prevent the selling of spirits to the Indians. His honour the 


Mayor was accordingly waited upon with the Message, who very politely 


reply’d that immediate and effectual measures should be taken to pre. 
vent any disorder of that nature. 

The rain pours down most copiously as indeed it has done for some 
hours. thus far the smiles of providence has attended the expidition 

March 8 Morning clear and pleasent. Carrs of the Rail Road in 
readiness at 8 oclock. about one half of the emigrants under the attend 
ance of Gen'. Smith, were started for Tuseumbia. 

Those complaining of indisposition yesterday are convalescent som 
discharged from further attention. Turtle Fields was found by the 
Physician, labouring under severe Bowel Complaint Prescribed k 


; 
Pulv. Ipecae gr. iij. Sub. Mur.: Hydrg. gr. X Pulv. Opii gr j M. Joly 
S. Young the conducting agent joined us on our arrival at this place; | 
was left by Gen'. Smith in charge of the balance of Indians left; thes: 
were to start.in the next train of carrs, which were expected to be in 
readiness at 1 Oclock P. M. The locomotive, did not arrive as was ex 
pected, but the emigrants, were in readiness in due season. From 
Oclock till Sun Set the Indians continued setting upon the open Carrs 
waiting the arrival of the Locomotive, the weather having become ver 
cold, their condition was quite uncomfortable at length the order w 
given that the train would not start till morning. The Indians wer 
immediately and anxiously engaged in selecting their bedding for t 
night; before they accomplished this darkness closed in upon them 
The Physician, was not a little surprised to find that no one had mad 
it his business to aid and direct the Indians, where they could lie for t! 
night. It appears that no order or direction had been given in thi 
particular, except that they would lodge in the Ware house; the tra 
of Carrs from the West were momently expected, and the Indians, w 
afraid to lie down for fear of being run over. No lights were furnis! 
them, and they were grouping in the dark, in a pitiful manner. Not 
Agent could be found at the Warehouse. The Physician, at this tin 
took the responsibility upon himself, to request the R. R. Agent, to fur 
nish lights, which was forthwith done. He also went round and direct’ 
where the Indians, could make their Beds. Mrs Arehilla Smith, whos 
family and effects were sent on in the morning Carrs, came to 
Physician, for aid. She pointed to three or four other females, in t! 
same condition as it respected their bedding. She also pointed to t 
or three Carrs, that had been conveyed to the Engine House, and 
broken English, gave him to understand that an old Woman, was t! 
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The Physician, repaired thither & found an old woman, nearly blind & 
but just able to stand from infirmity, standing in a puddle of water, 
nto which she had step’d on descending from the Carr, and was unable 
+o direct herself out. The Physician then went to the Rail Road Agent, 
and requested him to furnish a comfortable room for these females to 
iige in for the night. He went a short distance from the Warehouse 
and showed a large & comfortable room, which he said was at our service 
and added, it would have saved us much inconvenience had it been earlier 
juested. To this room were conducted all those, who were without 
iding, and a number of others, that could not find comfortable places 
lie. The Physician then left them for the night, with the hope of 
finding all comfortable in the morning. 


ret 


Be 


March 9 Visited the Emigrants at an early hour. Found them 
generally engaged in preparing for breakfast. Some complaint that 
their provisions, had been lost or spoiled, in the confusion of last eve- 
ning. A number of cases of colds, from the exposure of the last 48 

urs, but the Carrs, being about to start at an early hour, the physician, 
thought it more advisable to see that all had a good warm cup of Coffee 
than to resort to medicine & to see that those complaining were in a 
omfortable condition for transportation. 

Turtle Fields appears convalescent; his case is Dysentary placed a 
el for him in a Baggage Car, where he was able to rest comfortably. 
brought him a cup of Coffee & Navy bread, which he said made him feel 
better. 

At nine Oclock the Carrs started. After they had proceeded a few 

ies, it was reported that some were left behind sick. No cases had 
een reported to the Physician, except those now in the Carrs, and he 
supposed he had himself seen all. He however took the Mail Carr & re- 
turned to Deeatur, where he found James Wolf (a lad) slightly indis- 
posed, though it was evident his slight indisposition was made a pretext 
by his parents, for an unnecessary delay. A comfortable room was pro- 
vided for him to which his father carried him with much reluctance. 

Prescribed for him. KB 01. Ricini 3fs Sub. Mur. Hydrg. gr. X M 
This medicine operated & cured him before night. 

Varch 10° Left Deeatur, at 9 Oclock, with the remaining emi- 
grants. Bob. Mackteer, had evidently remained in order to get Whiskey. 
After the body of Indians had left and vigilence removed, he had been 
utoxicated for 24 hours, and was very troublesome in this way. Ar- 
rived at Tuscumbia at 84 oclock P. M. found Gen'. Smith, & others in 
cood spirits, learnt that all the emigrants, were well. Turtle Fields had 
become able to walk about. 
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March 11" Visited the Camps, & found the Emigrants genera 
in good condition. Killanica, yesterday got into a Whiskey frolic ¢ 
received a severe blow over the left eye. the Eye itself, was much j) 
flamed and he complained of severe head ache. Bled him 14 lbs Ga 
him B Sulph. Mag. 5ij ordered lotions of  Acet. Plumb 3j. Aq. font, | 
lb M. Went to Town and engaged the filling of the requisition for ad 
tional Medicines. On returning found John Fields Jr. sick with measles 

March 12 Visited Camps, found no new ease of sickness, ra 
during the night and this morning Misty, with high winds. After noo; 
visited camps & found John Fields Jr complaining of pain & fullness 
his abdomen. prescribe for him BF Sub. Mur. Hydrg. gr. Xij order, 
to be given in one hour, BR Ol. Ricini 5j. Son of Archilla Smith, sic 
with measles. The emigrants are badly exposed for the present weatl 

commenced raining about 4 oclock, and the rain continued to fall 1 
the time of retireing most powerfully. The disbursing Agent, arriv 
this evening, and tells me he has instructions to supervise the Med 
department of this detachment. 

March 13" The rain during the last night poured down most ¢ 
iously and much solicitude was felt for the emigrants encamped \ 
Visited the Camps, and found most of the Indians, up & cheerfully e 
gaged in preparing to dry their articles, that had got wet during t 
night. They all appeared to be sensible that their situation during 1 
last night was from an unavoidable providence. A few cases of col 
The delay of the arrival of the disbursing Agent at this place had pr 
duced some discontent, but this all vanished at the news of his arriy 
and now all were actively engaged in preparing to be off. 

It was advised and designed that sufficient time should be allowed t 
Indians, to dry their clothes &e before they embarked, but they wer 
impatient to be off to avail themselves of such a privilege. About 
oclock the Steam Boat with the Keels were moved to the landing, 1 
which the Indians were encamped; immediately the whole poss 
them were in motion bringing their effects to the boats. The day 
spent in getting things arranged on board. At night, the emigrant 
laid themselves down as they could cheerful in the expectation of being 
under way early in the morning. The medicines, Hospital Stores & 
ordered from Town, were received on board this evening. The bills 
due form were presented to the disbursing Agent for payment. 1 
excepted to it as being too extensive and full; said there were needed 0 
a few simple medicines &e. He utterly declined paying for a Cupping 
apparatus, which had been ordered. This was particularly regretted | 
the Physician as it is an article much needed; the Indians are partia 
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the practice. practice it themselves, with a Horn, but the Disbursing 
Agent Vetoed the Bill, and there was no remedy. 

The Physician was directed verbally at the Office of Indian Affairs, to 
purchase such instruments as he found to be absolutely necessary ; and 
it should be remembered the requisition was by the entire sanction of the 
Superintendent and the newly appointed Medical Director. Of the 
amount of articles purchased I can only say I hope there will be no 
occasion to use any. But should the detachment be detained as the 
former one was, with a most fatal Epidemic, it will be found that the 
preseat supply embraces no more than which was contemplated in the 
treaty, Viz, that the Physicians ‘‘ shall be well supplied with Medicines.”’ 
Besides if none are used they are not to be lost, but will unquestionably 
be disposed of without sacrifice. The weather during the day has been 
cloudy, high Winds & cold for the season. The Boats prepared for the 
transportation of the Emigrants, are entirely too limited in room and 
conveniences for the accommodation of the party. The Keel Boats are 
without Stoves or fires in them, water in the hold, & present to those 
accustomed as many of the Emigrants are, to many of the comforts of 
civilized life, rather a revolting spectacle. I am gratified however to 
find in general the Indians are disposed to put up with the inconvenience 
of travelling in a body without murmering. 

March 14% Morning cold, with high winds from the north. Child 
of Young puppy much indisposed, high fever and obstinacy of the bowels. 
Daughter of M*Cammon indisposed with influenza — Refused to take 
Medicine, deceived her by putting Tart. An‘. into coffee, by which active 
emesis, was produced, and she is reported this evening better. Daughter 
of Bear Meat sick. Violent head ache and fever — prescribed i Ext. 
Coleynth Comp*. Sub. Mur. Hydrg. aa gr X Tart An‘. gr j M f*. Pil* 
u0 ij. A number of children complaining of common colds. The idea 
of getting under way however, superseded every other consideration and 

| have endeavored, thro’ the day to appear in health. Some misunder- 
standing took place to day among the officers, in relation to Ranks &e. 
in consequence of which the boats, were detained till a late hour in the 
ifternoon, before they left Tuscumbia. Much discontent and disaffec- 
tion was manifested & expressed by the Indians, and the spirits of all 
were much depressed at the idea of being longer detained. The diffi- 
‘ulties were however happily settled and the Boats, with the detachment 
set off from the landing at 4 oclock P. M. and in a few minutes were 
rapidly descending the Tennessee. and the cheerful countaenances of 
the emigrants, afforded a happy contrast to the gloom that prevailed but 
a short time before. 
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March 15" Morning clear and cold. no new cases of sickness dy; 
ing the night, and those sick yesterday convalescent. The Keels boats 
are very damp and while the weather remains as cold as it is now. thy 
emigrants must suffer much for want of a fire. Extracted tooth for 
Polly Taylor — Sally Raincrow, taken with violent cramp in the stomag| 


to which she is subject. She beged for whiskey ; gave her Tinet Myrr! 


comp‘. which relieved her, in a short time. Arrived at Paduea at 10 
oclock P. M. Very clear and cold. Boats anchored in the Stream ; 
prevent the Indians from going ashore and getting Whiskey. 

March 16" Weather clear & cold, wind from the South. Daughter 
of Bear Meat convalescent. Daughter of M°Camman and Jack, servant 
of Brown, relieved & discharged. John Fields Jr & son of Archi 
Smith (each with measles) discharged from further attendance. 

John & Tuskee Fields quarrel’d last night, the latter wounded slightly 
in the hand with a Dirk Knife. Mr. Waitte, complained of cough and 
headache, prescribed cathartic. 

March 17% High winds from the South, with appearance of ra 
during the past night, the Boais ran foul of a snag which caused & 
siderable alarm among the Indians; one wheel was considerably dan 
aged and the top of the keels burst in. No new cases of sickness, fur 
ther than common colds & Diarrhea. The wind renders it very diffieu!t 
for the Indians to cook as their fires are on the top of the Boats. Tw 
Creek Indians are much affected with Cough and slight fever; they ar 
very averse to taking medicine. After much persuasion I have sue- 
ceeded in getting them to take some. Arrived at Memphis, at 10 oclock 
Boats came to and sent some passengers ashore. Henry Clay a Creek 
has been suffering from a cough, ever since he joined the detachment 
To day he appears very feeble from a Diarrhea, probably the effect 
drinking the Missisippi water. 

March 18" Rain during the night, when morning came found th 
Boats lying at Montgomery Point; there we were detained about t 
hours, for a Pilot, up the Arkansas; during this time the Indians, h 
free access to the Whiskey shops. Much was drank and more laid | 
for the remainder of the voyage. The money paid to the Common lh 
dians east, is of but little service to them, for they will be seduced by 
Whiskey, to part with it at any time. Left Montgomery at 74 Oclock 
Henry Clay, better than last night, got him a comfortable situation near 
the chimney of the Steam Boat, and a breakfast of Coffee & Sea Bread 
which appeared to afford him much satisfaction, considering his cas 
consumption. Daughter of young Squirel sick with Head ache & fever, 
gave cathartic. Arthur son of Archella Smith sick with influenza. gav 
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R Vin. Antim 5ij. Applied Blister to the chest of Henry Clay. Stand 
has been in quite a feeble state of health since I first saw him at New 
Evhota. I there prescribed for him, & have occasionally done so on the 

_ today he appears quite feeble. His cough very troublesome, his 
general appearance very discouraging. Applied blister to his chest and 
vave him Mucillaginous drinks and expectorants. James Williams 
taken very suddenly with inflamation of the Spleen. Bled him and ap- 
plied Blister. Prescription of Kk Pulv. Doveri gr. viij. Sub Mur. Hydrg 
orv M. Daughter of J. W. Lyde sick with head ache & gave cathartic. 
Diarrhea quite prevalent from the influence of the Water, the cases are 
very mild and afford little inconvenience. 

March 18™ Many cases of Gonnorrhea in the young men, but they 
are indifferent about the cure, unless where inflamation or some painful 
affection drive them to it. The weather to day, has been the most plea- 
sant we have experienced on our journey. The Indians have enjoyed it 
and have been more than ordinarily cheerful & active. Came to for the 
night on account of the danger of the navigation. 

March 19" Boats started at the dawn of day. Weather clear and 
atmosphere delightfully elastic. Patients mentioned yesterday Con- 
valescent. Sandy M°Intosh, sick with fever & sore throat. Gave him 
} Ant. Tart. gr. ij — Sub. Mur. Hydg gr. X M. Ordered a large pot 
of flaxseed tea to be made & to be drank freely through the day by Henry 
Clay, Stand & James. The Physician labours under much disadvantage 
from the want of some one to assist in nursing and preparing diet for the 
ick. Came to for the night. 

March 20" Boats under way at the dawn. About 10 O’clock 
‘alled to Jesse Griffin, who was reported to be hurt in an affray. found 
him insensible, surrounded by Indians in much excitement & alarm. On 
examination found no appearance of injury, but much intoxicated. 
Applied Carb. Ammo. near to his nose, which produced a sudden return 
of animation. Henry Clay, appears much worse from inflamation in the 

hest. his condition this morning is far from encouraging. Patients 
generally convalescent. Sally Rain Crow has been slightly indisposed 
for some days. She is a Doctress and a Conjueress herself. She refuses 
the aid of the Doctor, except when her case becomes alarming. She has 
acquired the Art of Cupping with the Horn of a Yearling, which she 
exhausts of the air by sucking. She has a servant also whom she has 
taught the practice. Sally has great faith in Cupping & within the last 


nree days, has had the operation performed on almost every part of 


her body. The poor negress is kept almost constanting tuging away 


with her fat lips. The practice being so free from objection I have 
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humored her caprice. An unusual number of complaints from coughs 
& colds through the day. Peggy Black Fox sick with influenza. Stanq 
suffers much from his cough which is getting aggravated by the change 
of weather. 

Found Henry Clay about 4 o’clock P. M. labouring under mueh ip. 
flamation of the chest & difficulty of respiration. Ordered him to the 
Steam Boat, where he could be near fire. Got Sally Rain Crow’s womay 
to cup him. directed her to cup him as many times as she could place 
the Horn on his breast. gave him BK Mus. G. Arab. 3ij An‘. Tart. Sul 
Morph. aa gij M Dose table spoonful. Boats came in for the night on 
the West Bank of the river. Said to be 50 miles from Little Rock. 

March 21° Morning foggy, but appearance of fine day. Boats 
started at day break. Henry Clay & others sick yesterday, better. Or. 
dered Henry Clay to be cupped again. He expresses himself as being 


ali 
) 
pu 


much relieved by this practice, and indeed all the Indians readily ac 
quiece in this practice. Peggy Lyde taken with pain in the Stomact 
from indulging too freely in her breakfast. her friends much opposed 
to her taking- medicine; but positive orders from the Physician and a 
assurance that his directions, should be followed even by force if it 
necessary overcome their obstinacy. Gave her KE Vin. Ant. Zi. 
Charles Reese interpreter to the Physician reported this morning, that 
his Pocket Book had with about $160. had been stolen from him during 
the night. No effective effort has yet been made to obtain it, or detect 
the thief, and there appears to be a supprising indifference in relation t 
the affair, in the Captain & Passengers. MT". Reese is one of the most 
respectable and worthy of the Cherokees and is entitled to the aid and 
confidence of Gentlemen. Arrived at Little Rock at 6 O’elock P. M 
landed the Emigrants on the opposite side of the River from Little Rock 
Coughs & colds very prevalent. Peggy Black Fox taken with sever 
pain in her right side. bled her and applied blister to the painful part 
Gave her I} Mucil. G. Arab Zj. Sulph Morph. Ant. Tart. aa gij Me Dos 
teaspoonful. Peggy Lyde again complaining with pain in the Stomac 
& gave Mus. Gum Arab Zj Sulph. Morph Tart. An‘. aa gij M Dos 
teaspoonful 

March 22° Big Coon, taken during the night with Pleuris) 
very corpulent & robust, bled him to syneope & gave him BR Mue. G 
Arab Zij. vin Ant. Sulph. Morph gr. ss M dose table spoonful. A 
peared better in the evening. Many eases of common colds. Ma¢ 
report of the health of the Detachment, to the officer of Indian Affairs 
a copy of which sent to Superintendent of Cherokee Removals. Ma! 


of the Indians, drunk during the day, and a number of quarrels. En 
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ts, again embarked on board the Keel Boats, & they taken in tow 
the Steamer Revenue. Started from little Rock at about 5 O’clock 
p> M. Long Shell Turtles wife and daughter absented themselves from 
Boats, just at the time of their leaving supposed to have been in- 
enced by a malignant report spread amongst them by a White deck 
ssenger, that the Steam Boat was not safe. The offending individual 
s put on shore, by the Captain, & Long Shell Turtle left to hunt his 
nds and bring them on in another Boat. 
Varch 23° Boat ran aground last night, several times, but in the 
rning was found to be under way, without any damage. Found Big 
on, labouring under great pain in the side & difficulty of resporation. 
him 20 oz. Put him upon a course of KR Mue. Gum. Arab. 5ij 
n. Tary gr. iv. Sulph. Morph. gr. ij. M Dose teaspoonful every 2 hours. 
Child of Peggy Rowe sick with measles, Lewis Saunders also sick with 
Measles, other patients convalescent. The weather the last two days has 
n very warm & dry, and the transition from the late cold and humid 
tmosphere has produced considerable appearance of Billious affections 
ong the Emigrants. This afternoon a number have been suddenly 
taken ill with headache & fever. For these cases I have generally pre- 
ribed an active cathartic, in hopes they may be found improved in the 
rning, The prescription, I have prepared for cases of this kind which 
nvariably given me satisfaction is } Ex‘. Coloeynth Comp. Sub. 
r. Hydg aa 5). Ant. Tart. gr ] M Pil. No XXiv. Water Dog was 
con very suddenly this afternoon, with Pleurisy. bled him 10. oz to 
ope. gave him eathartic as above 4 pills. Many children com- 


\e 


ining this evening, with head ache and fevers. to whom I generally 
an emetic of K Vin. Antimon. 5) called during the night to see 
irles Hix, found him wreathing in Colic, produced by whiskey. 


him RK Tinet. opii gts 50. Weather warm and pleasent. those 


mplaining last night, improved in their condition, except Water Dog 


Big Coon. Bled Water Dog to syneope inflamation quite extensive 
the region of the Liver. Ordered the black Cuppress to Cup, both 
Dog and the Coon ten times each. 

March 24™ Old M". Griffin — 2 sons of Tal-cu-cua-che — Daugh- 

f Young Squirrel, and a number of children, complaining of the 

iiling disorder. Servant boy of Alexander McCoy, taken sick in 

night. gave him R Pulv. Ipeeae. gr. X. Sub. Mur. Hydrag gr. vi M 
Warch 25% Weather warm, clear and pleasent. Big Coon and 
‘ater Dog, convalescent though both very ill. Both derived great ad- 

tage from the Cupping. Continued the prescription of yesterday to 

other patients better 
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Child of John Fields sick gave KR Ipecae gr X. Sub. Mur. Hydrago, 
vj. M Child of Archilla Smith, Ditto of Buzzard & two others comp! 
ing of the usual symptoms. Gave emetic as above which genera), 


all 


cures. A number of cases of Gonnorrhea to day. Wife of Sam‘. \, 
Camman left on shore at Wood Yard; her husband jumped ashore for 
her, the Captain of the Steam Boat made them walk about 3 miles and 
then charged 2 dollars for sending his boat ashore for them. Steam 
Boat ran aground about 8 oclock P. M.; in the attempt to get her of 
her guard pass’d over the guard of one of the Keel Boats, and stove jy 


the top of the latter, causing great alarm among the emigrants. Short}; 


after was called to the wife of Swan. Found her prostrated & frothing 
at the mouth, and with great difficulty of respiration and pain at th 
precordia. She had been indisposed through the day but from her 
reluctance to take medicine, had neglected to make it known to th 
Physician. Bled her 20. 0z She is very corpulent, gave her BR Ipecac 
et opii gr X. Sub Mur. Hydrg. gr Xij M. Water Dog refused to tak 
any medicine, though he is evidently better, on account of the nausea 
produced by the antimonial; thought he was worse from taking th: 
medicine; told him unless he followed the direction of the Physician, ly 
would be reported to the Conductor, & then would be laid aside & die, as 
no body could attend him. & that there were so many crowded together 
in the boat, it would not be allowed for one to be sick and do nothing fo: 
it, lest others should take the disease and be sick too. He soon consented 
to take the prescription and fell into a sweet sleep. Major Ridge & 
wife much afflicted with cough — prescribed for them as follows k 
Tinet opii Camph. Vin. Antim. aa 3j. Lae Ammoniac, Spts Niter Du 
aa Zss M teaspoonful. 

March 26" Morning warm and pleasent. Patients generally « 
valescent. Boats lay at Anchor most of the night on account 0! 
difficulty of Navigation — Child of John Fields sick with measles. Joh 
Fields slightly wounded over the Eye by the fall of a small Box up 
him. Child of Bear Meat sick with fever & headache — prepared | 
give her emetic of R Vin. Antim. 3j. Child resisted and mother inter 
fered; took the child from the arms of the mother and gave it the med 
cine. Then requested Elijah Hicks (Interpreter) to explain to then 
that they must while on the Boats, submit to the direction of the Phys 
cian; that if one was sick and not attended to, others would take 1! 
disease and all might be sick. They appeared satisfied and made ! 
further resistance or objection. The conducting Agent, left this mor 
ing to proceed to Fort Smith, by land before the Physician’s mornine 
report was made, of course none has been handed in to day. Wate! 
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Dog laboured this morning under considerable oppression at the Stom- 
ach; ordered him eup’d by the Indian Cupper, which gave immediate 
relief: from his extreme reluctance to take Medicine, none have been 
ordered him, except Slipery Elm Bark & Water. 

March 27" Van Buren. Arrived here during the night, patients 
generally convalescent; left V. B. at 10. o’clock. good number of In- 
dians drunk. Arrived at Fort Smith at 1 o’clock P. M. left at 2 P. M. 
Major Ridge had been advised by a friend, whom he met at Fort Smith, 
to return back to Van Buren, as that was the most eligible rout to the 
ands he had selected. About 2 miles above Fort Smith the Boats 

Immediately the 
larger proportion of the Detachment, were in motion, and in spite of the 
advise of the Agents and those who were acquainted with the country, 
they landed their effects & considered themselves at home. Among those 
who landed were Big Coon, Water Dog, & M™ Swan all sick with the 
pleurisy ; they however were all convalescent and it was not expected 
they would require much further atiention. It was regretted, however, 
that they should have exposed themselves, as they must to night by 
landing in the woods. There were also a Daughter of M°Camman, two 
sons of Tal-a-cau-che- and a son of Big Coon landed who were under 
medical attendance, but thought to be nearly out of danger. 

March 28 Arrived at Fort Coffee, about 12 O’elock. Shortly 
afterwards was informed by the conductor that the Detachment, would 
be discharged here, & that the services of all the Agents would cease with 
thisday. I enquired of him what should be done with the surplus Medi- 
‘ine and Hospital Stores; he replied that there was no opportunity as 
he knew of to dispose of them for the Government here, & advised that 


| should dispose of them to the best advantage in my power. Being 


lesirous of going to Fort Gibson, I continued on with the medicine &e 
on board the Revenue, in hopes of being able to make some arrangements 

neerning them with the Agent there. Thus ends my professional 
services with the 1* Detachment in 1837 — 


C. LILLYBRIDGE 
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Soil: Its Influence on the History of the United States, With Speci 
Reference to Migration and the Scientific Study of Local History 
By Archer B. Hulbert. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 199 
x + 227 pp. Frontispiece. $2.50.) 

This volume attempts more than a study of the influence of soils 
the history of the United States. It is an effort to reveal, in the mor 
important migrations that have carried the people from the Atlant 
seaboard to the Pacific, the effects of climate, topography, soils, vege 
tion, and natural resources in determining routes and settlements 
is in fact a plea for the larger recognition of what most people hay 
thought of as ‘‘geographie factors’’ in American history. 

In spite of a constant assumption of breaking new ground, the auth 
in the main, follows well-beaten paths. He adds little to what Freder 
J. Turner has offered in his studies of the frontier and of sectionalisn 
and in places shows a surprising ignorance of other works in this fi 
In attempting to cover a very wide scope he fails to give adequate tr 
ment to any particular phase of his subject but presents instead a ser) 
of generalizations which are often very commonplace and uneve1 
supported by brief discussions. Only in the handling of a few regio 
in Pennsylvania and upper Virginia is the work entirely satisfactory. 

The mere listing of a few of Mr. Hulbert’s findings will suffic 
show the character of his work. He gravely tells us that mountai 
did not check the flow of population if they were well provided 
gaps; that the rivers were highways in some cases but when crossed }) 
stretches of fertile soils, already familiar to the settlers, the emigra 
disregarded them and followed the soils; that good lands always a 
tracted settlers who learned to associate certain trees and plants wit 
desirable soils; and that the wild life of the continent, avoiding sw 
and bogs, had already in their migrations marked out the best ro 
to and from different geographic basins. 

The direct application of such generalizations to the New Engla! 
Pennsylvania, and southern migrations is, within brief limits, well d 
and the stimulation offered to the study of local history should be ¢ 
mended. The book is suggestive enough to indicate the need 
thorough study of the influence of soils upon the history of the U1 
States, but does not within itself afford such a study. 

AVERY CRAVE 
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The Story of Religions in America. By William Warren Sweet. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. 571 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

In this volume the author traces the story of religion in America 
meaning the United States) from the date of the first settlements by 
Europeans to the present time. Among the significant chapter headings 
are those on the first experiments in religious liberty, religious diver- 
sity, the great awakening, the War of Independence and the American 
churches, nationalization of the American churches, the second awaken- 
ing and the frontier schisms, the era of organization and the rise of 
modern missions, slavery controversy and slavery schisms, and the 
American churches in the age of big business. The enelycopedie nature 
of the book should make it popular with readers who desire general 
information. Book elubs for example, would do well to give it careful 
onsideration. On the other hand, the historian will find it very useful 
as a handbook for the religious side of American life. In times of crisis 
the churches have always played an important role in America. Clergy- 
men participated actively in the Revolution; during the Civil War 
Beecher, Hughes, and McClintock did their part in keeping English and 
French publie opinion on the Union side; in the World War the clergy 
generally were not lacking in patriotism; and in the election of 1928 
the religious question could not be entirely eliminated. Higher education 
was dominated for over two hundred years by religious organizations 
and clergymen were replaced on college and university boards by repre- 
sentatives of big business only in recent years. 

A book covering as broad a field as Sweet’s naturally raises some ques- 
tions upon which authorities fail to agree. Professor Christie might 
hallenge the mention of Unitarianism in connection with the results of 
the Great Awakening. The late Edward Channing might have disagreed 
with the statement that Maryland was founded for the sake of religious 
freedom. The implication that the one hundred and two passengers of 
the Mayflower were all Pilgrims, in the strict sense of the term, is open 

criticism. Would it not. be better to assert that Robinson, the pastor 
{ the Pilgrims in Holland, was not permitted to come to Plymouth 

‘the English authorities? Did Patrick Henry really favor religious 
liberty? But an author has the privilege of expressing his opinions and 


the nature of the book prevents the possibility of complete explanatory 
details. 

An unusual number of errors have crept into this first edition, not 
only in the text but also in the index and the bibliography. ‘‘Cavelier,’’ 
“Douché’’ (for Duché), ‘‘Bacus’’ (for Backus), ‘‘ Everts,’’ ‘‘ Armenian- 
sm,’’ “‘Shutleff,’’ ‘‘Leckey,’’ ‘‘ Whitfield,’’ ‘‘ Nazarine,’’ and ‘‘Seeker”’ 


lor Secker) are misspellings which the proofreader should not have 
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missed especially when inconsistent with the remainder of the tex 
Henry Drummond’s book is entitled The Natural Law in the Spiritual 
(not Seriptural) World and Roger Williams wrote The Bloudy Teng: 
(not Tenent) of Persecution. The reviewer looks for an early second 
edition in which these and several other errors and inconsistencies wij] 


be eliminated. 
7 Jacos C. Meyer 


Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico. By Charles 8S. Braden 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1930. xv+344 
pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.50.) 

This is a brilliant volume in the difficult field of social history. Th 
author’s first intention was to cover the religious conquest of all His. 
panie America, but such a task in a subject without monographie aid 
was too great for any one man, and so the work was limited to one coun- 
try and one century, the sixteenth. Indeed, most of the materials used 
are for a limited portion of that century, being concerned especially with 
the period of Cortes. Mexico was selected as the country to be studie 


’ 











‘*beeause of the greater availability of original materials.’’ ‘‘ However,” 
Braden notes, ‘‘such general reading as the writer has done. . . leads 
to the conclusion that essentially the same process was carried on every- 
where, with only such differences as would naturally arise out of th: 
peculiar situation in each country.’’ This may very well be true. Anyon: 
who has prepared an intensive monograph on some one section of His 
panic America is likely to find that his conclusions apply much more 
widely than to the region and time of his study. 

Intrigued by the interesting and romantic story of the sixteenth 
century conquest and conversion of the natives in Hispanie America 
the author remarks: ‘‘When, if ever, were such unnumbered hosts o! 
people induced within so brief a period to abandon their age old 
religious beliefs and practices and embrace a strange cult brought from 
a distant !and?’’ In proposing to tell the story he raises a number of 
questions. What are the facts? Are there sources which may be trusted 
to reveal what really occurred? Why did the natives abandon their r 
ligion and accept Christianity? Were they foreed to do so? To what 
extent was Christianity modified? What sort of men were the missio! 
aries? How did they go about their task? What success had they? What 
were the factors that favored or hindered their work? What kinds 0! 
institutions resulted? What degree of accommodation to native practices 
and beliefs was necessary? The book very ably provides reasonably clear 
answers to all of these questions. 

A brief introduction is followed by a chapter on religion in Spain 
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the time of the conquest and by another in much more detail on religion 
among the natives of Mexico at the time the Spaniards came. Then 
omes the main body of the work in five chapters, the nature of which 
has already been intimated in the questions given above. In chapter 
four, Cortes is depicted quite as much a religious crusader as a political 
conqueror. The work of the Franciscan, Dominican, Augustinian, and 
Jesuit missionaries in Christianizing the natives is next considered in 
two long chapters, in which their methods of work and the factors assist- 
ing or hindering conversion are discussed in great detail. In chapter 
seven an attempt is made to measure the results of the efforts of king, 
mquerors, viceroys, lesser officials, and the missionaries in their con- 
version of the Indians. Quite apart from the increase in churches and 
ther religious institutions, one is left in some doubt as to the value in 
moral terms to the Indians from the teachings they had received. The 
author quotes with seeming approval the statement from Tylor’s 
Anahuac: **I eannot ascertain that Christianity has produced any im- 
provement in the Mexican people.’’ After a brief sketch of the develop- 
ment of the church in Mexico to the close of the sixteenth century, the 
author jumps to the present, and finds that there are survivals of the 
influence of native religions on Roman Catholic Christianity in Mexico. 
The entire volume is not only attractively written, but is also at all 
times subjected to the canons of good scholarship. One is never left in 
doubt as to the source of a statement and the credibility of the evidence. 
The student is provided with ample references in footnotes and a long 
ist of authorities on the subject, while even the casual reader might well 
enjoy the author’s admirable ‘‘ Essay on the Sources.’’ The book also 
ntains a good analytical index and a number of illustrations. It is no 
exaggeration to eall this work a useful study, manifesting a remarkable 
ntellectual grasp and command of a very difficult subject, presented in 
4 most interesting manner. 
CHARLES E. CHAPMAN 


A Collection of Documents Relating to Jacques Cartier and the Sieur De 
Roberval. By H. P. Biggar. Publications of the Public Archives of 
Canada, No. 14. (Ottawa, Canada: Publie Archives of Canada, 
1930. xxxvii+-577 pp.) 

In 1924, Mr. Biggar, chief archivist for Canada in Europe, published 
as number eleven of the Canadian Archives, Publications, The Voyages 
‘ Jacques Cartier from the originals, with translations, notes, and ap- 
pendices. That volume advanced our knowledge of the voyages to the St. 
Lawrence in the middle portion of the sixteenth century — the discovery 
ind explorations on which France based her claim to the northern third 
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of the North American continent. In the course of his studies, Mr. Big 
gar found that both the Spanish and the Portuguese courts were much 
alarmed at France’s discovery and proposed occupation of a portion 
of the New World, which had been divided between their two crowns by 
the authority of Pope Alexander the Sixth. The author of this volume 
also knew that material on Cartier’s personal life had been unearthed iy 
the archives of St. Malo and in the department records of Charente. 
Inferieure. About the same time report was brought him that Chateay 
de Roberval, near Compeigue, contained a large number of documents 
concerning Cartier’s co-worker, the sieur de Roberval. All these doeu- 
ments Mr. Biggar has given to the public in this second volume supple 
menting that of 1924. He has published them in a strict chronological 
arrangement, but with headings and index it is easy to distinguish the 
Cartier from the Roberval material. 

In the first volume on Cartier’s voyages, the editor gave a complet 
translation of the original French text. Due, probably, to lack of space, 
he does not in this publication translate the French documents, but does 
give an English reading for those from the Spanish and Portuguese 
archives. 

It would seem that all probable sources for these voyages and voyagers 
have now been unearthed and given to historical students. The present 
volume is especially valuable in reporting the international rivalry for 
spheres of influence in the North American continent. The appearance 
under the auspices of the Public Archives of Canada is a guarantee o! 
good work, both in scholarly editing and in correct reproduction of do: 
mentary material. 


LOUISE PHELPS KELLOG 


La Salle. By Ross P. Lockridge. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
World Book Company, 1931. xvi+312 pp. Illustrations and glos 
sary.) 

The author does not make clear the type of audience for which this 
book is written. It is certainly not for historical scholars since there af 
no notes and the volume is not documented in any way; nor can it | 
intended for the ‘‘general reader,’’ since the appeal is scarcely enough 
for popularity. Mr. Lockridge, in attempting this first English biograph) 
of La Salle since the epoch-making one of Parkman, shows a spirit 0! 
adventure, at least of daring. La Salle figures largely in most recen! 


histories of the Mississippi Valley and his own and other contemporar) 
accounts have been printed in several ‘‘Early Narrative’’ series. Ne" 
material also, has come to light on the location of his last colony and t! 
place of his assassination. Most of these newer writings Mr. Lockrid 
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has utilized. He has also incorporated in this volume much of La Salle’s 
¢orv as told by himself in letters and memoirs, and as related by his 

mpanions, Hennepin, Joutel, Membré, and others. He has thus sue- 
eeded in making a readable biography, after the pattern of his previous 
yes on Lincoln and George Rogers Clark. 

There is no character of early French history in North America, about 
whom there have been so great differences of opinion. These differences 
range all the way from that of Parkman, who makes La Salle the hero of 
French exploration and colonization and attributes all his misfortunes 
md the misearriages of his plans to the machinations of his enemies or 
the forces of hostile nature, to that of the erudite Canadian, Benjamin 
Sulte, who thought La Salle a hopeless visionary who assisted in the 

timate ruin of France in America. Mr. Lockridge decidedly agrees 

th Parkman, closing his volume with a chapter on the ‘‘Glory of La 
Salle’’ in which he states: ‘‘La Salle’s vision was as wide as America 

nd his purpose as lofty as the ambition of le Grand Monarque.’’ On a 
previous page he characterizes him as ‘‘the most noble sportsman of 
istory,’’ using the term, no doubt, in its modern connotation of ‘‘a good 
port.’’ Certainly the author admires his subject and considers him as 
the exemplifieation of the best France could do for North America. 

Concerning the vexed question of La Salle’s discovery of the Ohio, 
Mr. Lockridge offers no new evidence, nor does he solve the riddle of the 
lisappearanece of the Griffon. He tells a straight-forward story of La 
Salle’s career, without imaginative interpretation or deep insight. He 

tes the facets sympathetically, sets forth his subject’s remarkable 
ivsical and moral fortitude, and through the tangled web of accusation 
nd exaltation he cuts a straight pattern of narration. Occasionally he 
‘lips Into minor errors. Jean Nicolet’s voyage to Wisconsin took place, 
n all probability, in 1634 not 1635. If the inscription as given on page 
“10 was the one actually erected at the mouth of the Mississippi, it would 
make Louis XIV born April 9, 1682, instead of La Salle’s journey fin- 
shing on that date. Some of the spellings are incorrect. Frontenac’s 

mily name was Buade not Baude; Jolliet is preferable to Joliet, Cat- 
iui to Cataroqui; while the United States Bureau of Ethnology sug- 
cests Potawatomi, Mascouten, ete., as the preferred forms, both singular 

‘plural. It should also be noted that erities think none of portraits 
La Salle can be accepted as authentic. The one at Ottawa is in the 
Dominion not the ‘‘ Dominican”’ archives. 

These are, however, small blemishes in an otherwise dependable biog- 
hy of the most remarkable French character in the seventeenth cen- 
history of the Mississippi Valley. 


LovuIsE PHELPS KELLOGG 
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Constitutional History of the First British Empire. By A. Berreidals 
Keith. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930. xi+443 pp. $7.00.) 

This volume is the outgrowth of a practical need. Professor Keit} 

found his lectures ineffective because there was no concise history of the 


constitutional development of the British Empire from its origin to th 
close of the American Revolution. American scholars will be gratefy| ; 
Professor Keith for such a treatise from the richness of his own scholar. 
ship. 

The volume is subdivided into three parts. Part I deals with th 
development of imperial constitutional law, the royal prerogative and 
colonial self-government, supremacy of parliament and colonial auto; 
omy, the restoration and the centralization of authority, and the sett) 
ment at the close of the Revolution of 1688. Part II takes up coloni 
constitutions — the colonial executive and its powers; the colonial leg 
islature, its constitution, its pretensions, and the extent of its authority; 
the colonial judiciary; the instrumentalities of imperial control, iy 
eluding parliament, privy council, secretary of state, board of trad 
treasury board, commissioners of customs, admiralty and war offices 
colonial credit, the Bishop of London, and colonial agents; and the s 
jects of imperial control, including review of legislation, imperial tr: 
regulation, appeals, complaints, boundaries, defence, Indian policy, a 
colonization. Part III deals with the decline of imperial constitutions 
organization. The topics treated are issues gathering about the Frene! 
and Indian War, and the series of events from 1764-1775 which led | 
American independence. The last chapter takes up colonial reorganiz 
tion including the Quebee Act and the creation of the Province of 
Senegambia. 

This volume is far from a text in the ordinary sense. It is written 
rectly from the sources and there is seareely a section that does not col 
tain important contributions to present information. Some idea of t 
thoroughness of the treatment can be gained from the fact that the « 
thor includes the facts from ninety-eight important court sessions in his 
discussion. The book is amply documented throughout. It is so well dou 
that it is certain to become at once the standard treatise in its field. 

O. M. DicKERSON 


The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretar 
State. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vo 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. xii+455 pp. $9.00 

This is the first of what promises to be a series of volumes dealing W! 

General Gage’s correspondence although there is no announcement 

this as to plans for sueceeding volumes. <As the title indicates, 
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avo 


me is limited to reprints of Gage’s letters to the British secretaries 

‘state. The letters are preceded by a short unsigned introductory note 

viously the work of the editor. Many conclusions and influences in 
this must be based upon material other than that contained in the letters 
n this volume. Possibly the introduction is intended for the correspond- 
ence as a Whole and not for this portion alone. 

The material embodied in this group of letters is of the utmost value 
‘o students of colonial history. A great portion of it deals with the prob- 
ems of the West, friction between Indian tribes, trade on the western 
waters, condition of the forts erected during the French and Indian 
War, their rapid decay, military affairs, constant friction with the 

vilian population, trouble between whites and Indians, difficulties in 

artering troops after the close of the war, Pontiac’s conspiracy and 
leath, the development of popular resistance to the Stamp Act and other 
axation measures, the requests of timid governors and other officials for 

tary support, reports upon unusual occurences, and many other 
tems. 

The letters reveal that the plan of concentrating the army in the 

‘inity of New York was apparently not to prevent a repetition of such 
lisastrous occurences as Pontiae’s conspiracy, but to arrange the forces 

such a way that they could be used against popular resistance to the 
ew plans for imperial control. Apparently such military plans origi- 
ated with Gage and not in England. 

There is also new material on the Stamp Act riots in New York, the 

‘render of the stamps and schemes to enforce the act. The surrender 
‘the stamps to the city officers seems to have been suggested by Gage 
sa clever step to render it impossible to certify that no stamps could be 

| as a means of resuming business contrary to law. 

Naturally there are pretty full reports on the sending of troops to 
soston, the Boston ‘‘Massaecre,’’ and the opening of hostilities in Bos- 
ton. One is struck by the fairness and honesty of most of Gage’s obser- 

tions. While he was manifestly badly informed of the extent of 


\merican hostility to the new imperial policy prior to 1775, with the 


rinning of the fighting, he at once grasps the seriousness of the mili- 
tary situation and informs the British government that not less than 
~,000 men are necessary at once to cope with the situation. Editorial 
notes have been kept to a minimum, and are only sufficient to enable the 
ider to identify letters and persons. 
O. M. DicKERSON 
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Francis Dana: A Puritan Diplomat at the Court of Catherine 4), 
Great. By W. P. Cresson. (New York: The Dial Press. 1939 
xv-+397 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


This is the first full-length biography of Francis Dana. There 


are 
interesting chapters on his service in Congress and on the Army | 


quiry, and also upon his later career as a Federalist judge. But the 
author, a former secretary of embassy at St. Petersburg, is largely eo 
cerned with Dana’s abortive mission to Catherine’s court in 1781-1783 
the importance of which, he feels, has too long been neglecied. Besides 
the documents in Wharton he has drawn upon the Adams MSS., an 
especially upon the Dana papers in the Massachusetts Historical Societ; 
for several of Dana’s European diaries and for numerous letters, notab j 
those exchanged by Dana and John Adams. In not a few eases, hoy 
ever, where manuscripts are cited or such sources are to be inferred from 
the absence of other references, inspection of Wharton reveals that thes 
documents have already been printed. The material which is actually 
new is, then, somewhat less than appears at first sight. Nor does it add 
greatly to our knowledge of that fiasco in Revolutionary diplomacy. 
does, however, reveal the intimacy existing between Dana and his me 
tor, Adams. Cresson believes that through this channel Dana, disill 
sioned with Old World diplomacy, influenced (1) the negotiation 
peace without consulting France and (2) the adoption of the traditiona 
American policy concerning ‘‘entangling alliances.’’ 

The footnote references are vague and inadequate, and the bibliog 
raphy is a slovenly drawn list of strangely-mated sources. 


V. W. CRAN! 


Ohio, The Beautiful and Historic. By Charles Edwin Hopkins. (Boston 
L. C. Page and Company, 1931. xv+454 pp. Map and Illustra 
tions. $6.00.) 

This book, one of a ‘‘See America First’’ series, attempts to deserib 
past and present Ohio for the benefit of both the motor and the arn 
chair tourist. Beginning with a chapter on the land and its people, th 
author follows with an extended account of archaeology and pioneer his 
tory, using over half the book to reach the year 1815, The reader is then 
taken over the National Road, down the Ohio River, through the West 
ern Reserve, and along the Mad River Valley while historic events ar 
described and historic scenes pointed out with little order or system but 
probably as the traveler would encounter them. A sketchy chapter 
‘*Polities, Presidents and Statesmen’’ breaks into this arrangement 
lowed by descriptions of the great industrial centers and an excellent 
final chapter on state parks and forests. 
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Historically the volume is marred by frequent inaccuracies, an un- 
critical and highly romantic style with a free use of exclamation points, 
and an uneven distribution of emphasis even for a book of travel. For 
example, does the National Road have so much more romantic a past 
than the Ohio canals that it should receive eleven pages and the latter 
half a page? Furthermore, such well-known Ohioans as Charles Ham- 
mond, Samuel Medary, Murat Halstead, Samuel S. Cox, Hiram Powers, 
Daniel Decatur Emmett, James Ford Rhodes, William MecGuffey, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, Benjamin R. Hanby, David Ross Locke, Duncan Me- 
Arthur, and Henry Stanbery might seem worthy of mention in a book 
portraying the fame of the Buckeye state. The index and the bibliog- 
raphy are both inadequate for a work of this scope. The book is at- 
tractively bound and is illustrated with drawings by W. G. Adam. 

EvGENE H. RosEBoom 


The Outlaw Years: The History of the Land Pirates of the Natchez 
Trace. By Robert. M. Coates. (New York: The Macaulay Com- 
pany, 1930. 308 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This book has been prepared, not for the scholar, but for the general 
reader. In it there are no footnote citations of authorities; quotations, 
is the author explains, are not exact ; conversations may, or may not, be 
in the words that were used by the hero-villains of this tale; no exhaus- 

ve study of the sources has been attempted; there is little or no careful 
weighing of evidence. How the author solved problems that perplex the 
would-be scientific historian, he thus illuminatingly explains: ‘‘ When 

e authorities conflicted, I have chosen the version among them which 
seemed most probable and most in keeping with the spirit of the time. 
Thus, there are at. least a dozen versions of Big Harpe’s death, and al- 
most a’ many varying descriptions of the man himself (i. e., red hair, 
black hair, skin dark, sallow, sunburned and pale) ; I chose that which 
seemed to me to fit the man best’’ (p. 303). 

Thus unhampered by the restraints that are imposed upon the scholar, 
Mr. Coates has told in vivid language and with a well developed sense 
of the dramatic, the lurid story of highwaymen, thieves, and murderers 
{ the southwestern frontier of the United States of approximately a 
century ago. Big Harpe and Little Harpe, ‘‘with their little harem,’’ 


Joseph Thompson Hare, Samuel Mason, and John A. Murrel — whose 
career of erime as ‘‘the Great Land Pirate of the West’’ attracted the 


hlographieal efforts of the editor of the Police Gazette — are the chief 
dramatis personae. There is thus produced a book that contains a num- 
ber of errors of detail, but in the main presents a colorful and truthful 
picture of a phase of the soe*al history of the American frontier. His- 
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torians will prefer to read Otto Rothert’s careful account of the Harpes 
and Mason in The Outlaws of Cave-in-rock and to seek to discover for 
themselves what truth can be winnowed from Virgil A. Stewart’s testi. 
mony at Murrel’s trial, but in Mr. Coates’s excellently printed and wel] 
illustrated volume the general reader should find much of interest and 
enlightenment. 

Puiuie M. Hamer 


Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Vol. V, 1835-1838. Edited by John 
Spencer Bassett. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washing. 
ton, 1931. xxiv-+-576 pp.) 

This volume, covering the period from the beginning of 1833 to the 
close of 1838, makes available four hundred and ninety-one additiona 
Jackson letters and papers. Another one hundred and sixty-two items 
are merely listed with a brief statement indicating the content of eae! 
Such listing breaks up the continuity of the correspondence concerning 
important historical events. For instance, part of the correspondence 
relating to the ‘‘removal of the deposits’’ from the Bank of the United 
States in 1833 is partly produced in full in this volume while part is 
merely listed. 

As in the previous volumes a portion of the letters to and from Jack 
son are purely personal but are useful in revealing Jackson’s real char 
acter and personality. Several letters early in 1833 had to do with th 
nullification episode in South Carolina but the largest portion for that 
year dealt with the removal of the deposits. The amount of the corr 
spondence during 1833 was far greater than in any of the subsequent 
years, for it occupies over forty per cent of the whole volume. Other in 
portant questions dealt with are relations with Mexico and Franee, the 
distribution of the surplus and the election of 1836. It is noticeabl 
that, after Jackson retired from the presidency, a considerable number 
of letters passed back and forth between him and Francis P. Blair, edi 
tor of the Washington Globe. 

The preface, written by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, contains the we 
come information that the next and last volume of the correspondence: 
will contain an index to the whole set. 

Ertk McKInuey ERIKssoN 


Peggy Eaton: Democracy’s Mistress. By Queena Pollack. (New York 
Minton, Balch & Company, 1931. 295 pp. Illustrations. $3.50 
Peggy Eaton, the tabloid heroine of the Jacksonian period, flashed 


the national firmament as a meteor in the sky and abruptly passed int 


comparative oblivion. Her career, picturesque for a brief momen! 
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nistorically significant only to the extent that it crystallized, focused, 
and gave direction to that antipathy that had come to exist between 
(Calhoun and Jackson and their respective supporters. She was of no 
consequence in causing the feud as its origin extended back many years, 
but her presence in Washington in a marital relationship that entitled 
her to social recognition added virulence to the quarrel without making 
any constructive contribution to its solution. 

Miss Pollack tells Peggy Eaton’s story — with special emphasis on the 
bizarre and sometimes absurd phases of her career — with a charm that 
holds the reader, but with a completeness that often borders on the super- 
fuous. It is a gossipy story of events and personalities, important and 
otherwise, of the Jacksonian period that seems to ascribe undue im- 
portance to the social tempest in a teapot of which Peggy Eaton was the 
center and the cause. 

Beginning life as a tavern keeper’s daughter and endowed with more 
than average good looks, she was early married to the restless and dissi- 
pated Timberlake, a purser in the United States Navy. A few years later 
he died and Peggy, still in the charm of young womanhood, was one of 
the belles on the fringe of Washington society. Soon after her husband’s 
leath, amid much idle and often malicious gossip, Peggy was married to 
Senator John H. Eaton of Tennessee and was thereby lifted into a posi- 

on that became of social importance when President Jackson made 
Eaton his seeretary of war. This elevation, which put her on a plane of 
t least technical social equality with the other cabinet members’ wives, 
ventually raised a veritable hurricane of bad feeling and recrimination 
that only ereated much trouble without accomplishing any ultimate 
rood. 

Except that she seems to ascribe undue importance to her subject’s 
areer and actions, Miss Pollack has done a good piece of historical writ- 
ing in her illumination of an obscure incident in early American social 
nd political history. There are no footnotes though an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of manuscript and published material — which incidentally was 
i0t included in the first printing of the book — indicates extensive and 
thorough research and study. There is a good index. 

Tuomas Rosson Hay 


‘lave-Trading in the Old South. By Frederic Bancroft. (Baltimore: 
J. H. Furst Company, 1931. 415 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 
This study of the domestic slave traffic is one of the most important of 
‘ecent monographs; it came unheralded to fill a serious gap in American 
uustory. The author devotes forty-five pages to the historical back- 


(ry 


grounds of this trade which found a certain amount of stabilization in 
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the last three decades of the Old South. Then he turns to the varioys 
centers of the trade, the District of Columbia, Virginia with the Rich 
mond market, Charleston, Savannah, Memphis, New Orleans, and the 


like, interspersing his accounts of these areas with specific chapters yy 
slave-rearing, slave-living, dividing families, and features of the inter. 
state trade. Three concluding chapters deal with slave prices, the statys 
of the slave-trader, and the question of the numbers of slaves bought and 
sold. 

All these topies are carefully analyzed in a tone somewhat critical 0! 
slavery which the author regards as indeed a ‘‘ peculiar’’ institution “in 
a Republic that considered itself to be the sole personification and the 
last hope of Liberty enlightening the world’’ (p. 343). He has made 
thorough use of the source material on his topic, especially the news. 
papers and travel accounts. There are vivid pictures of slave traders 
and the methods by which they advertised and dispensed their wares 
Newspaper advertisements are extensively cited, numerous pictures ar 
offered of the slave pens or jails and of the slave auctions. There ar 
many untouched corners in such a study. For example, William B 
Goulden, the largest slaveholder in Georgia in the fifties is only mer 
tioned in a footnote; it must be admitted, however, that he is generally 
passed over in monographie writing on slavery. In all too many suc! 
cases a number of the facts will probably never be known. But the ma 
outlines of the subject are here for the first time carefully analyzed. 

Much of the buying and selling of slaves was on a speculative basis; 
indeed, the rearing of slaves on a rising market seemed in many parts 
the South the only aspect of slavery which could offer extensive profits 
The tangible basis of these profits came in the rapid increase of land 
values with the transformation of virgin soil into cotton plantations 
But credit was given almost exclusively to slavery which seemed thi 
necessary agency of such progress. As a result slave values increased 
five-fold in the seventy years after the adoption of the Constitution and 
the dependence of the South upon its ‘‘ peculiar institution’’ multiplied 
rapidly. Among the most valuable parts of this monograph are the dis 
cussions of the ‘‘negro-fever’’ of the late ante-bellum period and, eve! 
more so, the concluding chapter giving estimates as to members, trans 
actions, and values. The author specifically disclaims the statistica 
method but develops a formula by which, checked against contemporar) 
guesses, he works out the probable sales from slave-selling and pur 
chases by slave-buying states like Virginia, on the one hand, and Mis 
sissippi, on the other. He tries to make due allowances for the nature! 
increase in importations, for the intra-state trade, and for the fact that 
the purchases by planters in person such as the taking of slaves ' 
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another state by emigrating planters, were usually not included in con- 
temporary estimates of the slave trade. His results are finally summed 
up in an estimate that fifty-five thousand slaves annually changed hands 
in the inter-state slave trade of the fifties, besides an intra-state trade 
nearly half that large (and sixty thousand hirings). These transactions 
meant an annual average trade of sixty million dollars which probably 
reached its high point of over twice that amount in the year before seces- 
sion. Here, in a text not always as compactly organized or as closely 
reasoned, is a mass of valuable and challenging material. 
ArtTuur C. CoLe 


John C. Fremont and the Republican Party. By Ruhl Jacob Bartlett. 
Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1930. 146 pp. $2.00.) 

This essay deals adequately and in good taste with that portion of Fre- 
mont’s eareer directly connecting with the campaigns of 1856 and 1864. 
The reputation of Fremont is not enhanced in spite of indulgent hand- 
ling of the war-contract charges. The congressional investigating com- 
mittee is denouneed as prejudiced, but there is no evidence that the au- 
thor examined their huge report. The single citation to it in the foot- 
notes is, like that in the ‘‘ Essay on Authorities,’’ inaccurate as to docu- 
ment number. The Republican movement of 1856 is reviewed for each 
of the western states except Wisconsin and Missouri, and the South is 
considered briefly. ‘‘The Campaign in the North’’ is the misleading 
title of the contest in the eastern states. 

The proof reading is well done, though ‘‘of’’ is noted for ‘‘if’’ on 
page 121. There are a few minor errors. For instance, Buchanan got a 
‘clear majority’’ in Pennsylvania (pp. 65-66), yet the shifting of Fill- 
more votes to Fremont would have ‘‘changed the election result.’’ The 
Whig Almanac should not have been relied upon for the erroneous 
statement that there were only 36 Democrats in the thirty-fourth Con- 
gress (p. 9). Sumner’s speech is in the appendix of the Globe and on 
pages 529-44 instead of as cited. On page 65, Cameron is listed in a 
group of visiting statesmen trying to save Pennsylvania, and in 1864 
he is still ‘‘Seeretary of War’’ (p. 123). Similarly, in 1856, Benton is 
“Senator,’’ and Henry Winter Davis is in several places dignified by 
the same title (p. 15, note). In the ‘‘ Essay on Authorities’’ Louis Pel- 
zer’s given name has the wrong spelling. Since there is no formal bibliog- 
raphy it would have improved an already good book to have initial foot- 
note citations contain at least the given names of authors. 


Frep A. SHANNON 
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nd 
and 


Lincoln the Man. By Edgar Lee Masters. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
$5.00. ) 

The appearance of Mr. Masters’ Lincoln has evoked columns of angry 
denunciation in the daily and weekly press. Even the booksellers, whos: 
livelihood comes from the purveying of literature to the public are rp 
ported to be reluctant either to keep or sell the volume ( Publisher’, 
Weekly, CXIX, 1151), which despite widespread publicity in the pres 


ae 


Company, 1931. 520 pp. Illustrations. ¢ 


does not sell.’’ 

Undeniably it is a provocative book. Mr. Masters is a literatus of con. 
siderable contemporary fame, who is by no means convinced that ‘‘God’s 
in His heaven — All’s right with the world!’’ Particularly since 186] 
has our country been coasting rapidly upon the long descent to Avernus 
For this melancholy fact, Abraham Lincoln, corrupter of the Constit) 

tion and destroyer of American liberties, is chiefiy responsible. In eluci 
dation of which the reader is presented with a diatribe of eightee 
chapters and 200,000 words. That the author is in deadly earnest ther 
seems no reason to doubt. That he is either greatly courageous or great}: 
foolhardy is likewise clear. His interpretation of the character and o! 
the consequences of the career of President Lincoln is motivated by a 
underlying conception of the nature of the government over which th 
ablest thinkers (Abraham Lincoln among the number) have disput 

from the dawn of independence to the present moment. The reviewer's 
task, therefore, is one, not of pronouncing an ex cathedra judgment 
upon Mr. Masters’ interpretation, but rather of suggesting to the reader 
its nature and the method of its presentation. 

All direct quotation from the book, except with prior permission ex 
pressly given by the publishers, is prohibited, and none will appear 
therefore, in this notice. The loss to the reader will not be overly grea! 
however, for Mr. Masters has merely utilized President Lincoln as 
convenient frame upon which to display his view of contemporary Amer 
ican civilization. That view has been stated more than once, and a 
quaintance with it goes far to explain the present volume. In the Nev 
York Nation of August 26, 1925, it is presented thus: 


Shouting the Declaration and the Constitution, we have committ 
grand larceny right and left in taking the Philippines and Porto Ric 
in defining our attitude toward China, and in taxing without represe! 
tation remote possessions in order to keep unharmed a thieving tari 
Our whole national life is one of falsehood, dishonesty, and hyp 
erisy. Monopolies control the means of life, and are specially armed 
by law to do so; and this bears doubly hard upon the thinkers, whos 
minds are preoccupied with thinking for the race instead of gettin? 
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-omething for themselves. Business is a form of larceny, and property 
's robbery. The railroads do practically what they choose; oil and 
eoal and steel and sugar rule the domain — not thought, not beauty, 
not justice... . All this life of lying, swindling, and pretending is 
coupled with the loudest psalm-singing in the world, with the most 
hitter theological persecution in the world. The Rockefellers and their 
kind may fairly be said to be the rulers of the land — together with the 
beneficiaries of the commercial imperialism which they have created. 

_. The churches, which feed upon the provender of the age, profit 
by the supremacies of the hour, showing by their daily activities that 
their motive is hate, not love; for they are in bitter quarrels with each 
other over such idiotic things as the form of baptism, and whether all 
are saved or only the elect; and whether there is a bodily or only a 
spiritual resurrection; and whether the Jewish reformer Jesus was 
born of a virgin or came into life as others have come. ... And this 
is our culture and our civilization. 


The reader will at once ask what all this has to do with the life of 
Abraham Lineoln. The answer will be found in Mr. Masters’ presenta- 
tion of the nature of the constitutional system prior to 1861 and the 
revolutionary change to which, under Lincoln’s leadership and _ presi- 
eney, it was then subjected. Mr. Masters is an ardent admirer of 
Thomas Jefferson and a firm adherent of the state rights theory of the 
rigin and nature of the federal government. President Lincoln thought 
he was the ruler of a nation, and his most famous utterance on this point 
is found in the ‘‘Gettysburg Address.’’ Mr. Masters still employs the 
plural form in speaking of the United States (see his formal dedication 
f the book to Jefferson), and he pungently criticizes the ‘‘Gettysburg 
Address’ as a patent falsification of history (p. 478 ff.). The ‘‘ Address”’ 
s but a prose poem, whose author dared not face, or tell, the truth. 
(nder his own baleful guidance, predatory and evil-minded men were 
eigaged in overthrowing the government established by the Fathers of 
e Constitution, whose fundamental concept that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed had received at 
(iettysburg its death blow. Eleven sovereign states were subjugated and 


tha |! 


he liberties of the entire people subverted, leaving them the helpless 

vy of the greedy spoilers who masquerade under the symbols of mo- 
nopoly and eapitalism. Since 1865, there has been a sad deterioration in 
American publie life (p. 488) ; in seven decades no president has equaled 
James Monroe; while, save for the single exception of Altgeld, all the 
zovernors of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Pennsylvania have totally 


acked strength of character, as well as ideals. And so on, and on, to 
niin itr 
Vv. 
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The reviewer, unimpressed by the contemporary newspaper clamor. 
does not regret the publication of Mr. Masters’ book. President Lineoly 
was not a god, and being human he is not immune to criticism. No more 
unhealthy or dangerous idea could well gain currency than the one that 
the conduct of our public men is not properly subject to the freest and 
most searching examination. If the criticism be false or ill-judged, it wij] 
fall of its own weight; if valid, the critic benefits the public by present. 
ing it. We see no more reason for exempting Lincoln from the operation 
of this rule, than any other of our public men. Future biographers of 
Lincoln and historians of his period will have to reckon with Mr. Mas. 
ters’ indictment. To the reviewer it seems extreme, needlessly bitter, 
and frequently invalid; in short, the author has adopted the rile of 
prosecuting attorney, rather than that of impartial judge or historian. 
Yet Lincoln’s career is undoubtedly a fair object of criticism; and 
whether Mr. Masters’ indictment be valid or invalid, its publication 
should exercise some influence toward saving its subject from that worst 
of fates to which man ean be subjected, unthinking deification at the 
hands of the-public. That President Lincoln has largely incurred this 
fate seems evidenced by the extreme bitterness of the denunciations al- 
ready launched against Mr. Masters and his book. 

If President Lincoln is actually responsible for all the baleful d 
velopments which Mr. Masters attributes to him, then, indeed, was the 
publication of this interpretation necessary. Much of it, the reviewer 
cheerfully confesses his inability to understand. Vide the ‘‘electrons,’ 
‘*protons,’’ ‘‘atoms,’’ ete., of Booth’s and Lincoln’s brains (pp. 475-76). 
Frequently the author assumes the role of a ranter, at times an incoher- 
ent one. Often his judgments are so partisan that only their utterance in 
the heat of the conflict instead of two generations after its close, would 
serve to extenuate them. At times, one is led to suspect that the author 
himself does not know what he is talking about. For example, in the 
statement about the poverty of sexual equipment of Seward, Sumner, 
Chase, Stevens, Lincoln, and Robespierre (p. 428), does he wish to con- 














vey the idea that all statesmen are libertines; or that moral principles 
are non-existent? Or, perchance, does he know as little as the reviewer, 
what he is really trying to say? 


M. M. QUAIFE 


Lincoln and His Cabinet. By Clarence Edward Macartney. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1931. xx + 366 pp. Bibliography and fore- 
word. $3.50.) 

This work consists of an introduction entitled, ‘‘The Nation Adrift,” 
and a series of chapters upon the individual members of Lincoln's 
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.binet. There is no attempt to deal with the cabinet as a unit. The 
iotermining factors in the selection of each member are presented to- 
gether with an evaluation of his work. Seward is designated as ‘‘his 
prime minister’’; Chase, ‘‘the man who wanted Lincoln’s place’’; and 
Blair, ‘his peace offering.’’ The author concludes, ‘‘ Lincoln, like David, 
had three mighty men — Seward, Chase, and Stanton. The strongest 
¢ these’? was Stanton (358). 

The material for these chapters is drawn chiefly from the abundance 
f political reminiscences, memoirs, and biographies of the period. The 
ithor’s strong northern background and viewpoint have proved an 
neffectual screen against the prejudices and exaggerations which 
abound in such sourees. After a cataloguing of Seward’s errors, it 
hardly seems logical to designate him as ‘‘ America’s greatest. secretary 
f state’ (85). Nor would all agree that Chase was ‘‘ Hamilton’s greatest 
suceessor’’ (220). Again, the narrative of Montgomery Blair reveals the 
most consistently sound advice given in the cabinet, but the author does 
t elevate the postmaster-general to a seat among the great. 

“The flash of the assassin’s pistol lifted Lincoln to the rank of a 
demigod,’’ and this removed him from among the eligible figures for 
omparison. The author proposed to dispel this view in order to restore 
the man, and yet it ean hardly be said that he has trespassed upon 
hallowed ground. Despite some repetition the author has a catchy and 
positive style. Word slips mar the sense on pages 142, 172, and 174. 
JAMES SELLERS 


Conscientious Objectors in the Ciwil War. By Edward Needles Wright. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. vii + 274 
pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

Desertion During the Civil War. By Ella Lonn. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1928. vii + 251 pp. Map. $3.00.) 

The problem of the conscientious objector to war, if recognized at all, 
is usually regarded as a twentieth century problem. This monograph — 
painstaking study with little flourish or attempt at fine writ- 
ug — shows how closely it was bound up with other problems of the 
American Civil War. The author has naturally approached his topic 
through the noneombatant religious sects of the period; he has carefully 
followed their demands in North and South for political recognition 
especially the Friends; and he has recorded the attitude of the civil 
nd military authorities to these demands and toward specific cases of 
nwillingness to serve the god of war. He has combed over government 
“ocuments and the records, printed and manuscript, of the noncom- 
‘ormist seets. The evidence of publie notice and of official recognition 
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of this problem clearly refutes any contention that it can be left out of 
the reckoning. : 

While orthodox sects competed for recognition of their patriotic ze, 
in behalf of the revealed will of God— which was now proclaimed ;, 
be with the legions of the South and now with those of the Union — 
earnest apostles of freedom not only proclaimed ‘‘the plain scripture 
testimony against all wars’’ but refrained from voting, even for thos 
opposed to slavery, because to do so might indirectly implicate them jy 
violations of their pacifie principles. Nor did they seek the easy way out 
of conscript service by the commutation clause or the right of substity 
tion. On the contrary, many an earnest objector suffered the abuses of 
the drill sergeant, if not of his fellow recruits, rather than compromise 
his principles. Meantime the sectarian agencies were busy recording the 
‘*sufferings’’ of the faithful and organizing to secure official recognition 
of their claim to exemption. That United States Senators like Wilson of 
Massachusetts, Clark of New Hampshire, Ten Eyck of New Jersey, and 
Lane of Indiana, together with Representatives like Thaddeus Stevens 
were disposed to deal generously with conscientious objectors suggests 
something of the status of this issue. In 1863, Secretary of War Stanton 
proposed a commutation fee for objectors that would provide a specia 
fund for the benefit of the freedmen; when this was rejected by th 
spokesmen of the objectors, Stanton professed to be annoyed by ther 
abstractions. The war department, however, while officially refusing 
relaxation of the law in behalf of objectors, tried to avoid making an 
issue of specific cases. Lincoln, himself, showed sympathy with and 
understanding of the objectors and promised Eliza P. Gurney to d 
‘‘the best I... can, in my own conscience, under my oath to the law.’ 
In the South, where the issue was drawn more closely, leaders lik 
Assistant Secretary of War John A. Campbell did what they could 
alleviate the sufferings of the pacifists who were caught in the toils 
conscription. A concluding chapter compares the Civil War attitud 
toward conscientious objection to that of the World War, when nearly 
four thousand Americans held out against military authority. Th 
twentieth century showed greater generosity to members of recogniz: 
pacifist sects but —though matters of conscience must always be per 
sonal — not to individual objectors. 

If the conscientious objectors in wartime were often of the stufi \ 
which heroes are made, the same cannot be said of others who, with 
challenging the righteousness of war, were not in their places in t 


hour of need. Miss Lonn’s monograph, unfortunately unnoted in ear! 
issues of the Review, tells the sordid tale of hundreds of thousands 
deserters who became a veritable plague to the civil and military author 
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ities of the Union and Confederacy alike. The deserters were not of 
necessity unwilling conseripts dragged into the fray. Indeed, ardent 
recruits of the bounty-jumping persuasion, made more than their fair 
contribution to the problem. Desertion increased with conscription, of 
course, but even the volunteers of 1861 and an amazing number of their 
officers contributed largely to the problem of maintaining effective mili- 
tary units in the field. The urge to desert was not a question of simple 
disloyalty. Ill-fed, bare-foot homesick soldiers worrying over the lot of 
families whom they had often left inadequately provided for, could not 
have been expected to maintain a satisfactory morale. Criminal types 
and arrant cowards were numerous enough and they sowed the seeds of 
discontent among their fellows. The facts of officer absenteeism and of 
civilian profiteering weakened the enthusiasm for a cause which, on both 
sides, became vague in the mind of the private soldier. Soldiers deserted 
singly and in groups of varying size. The second winter of the war 
opened with over one hundred thousand absent without leave from the 
northern armies; the average monthly desertion for the remainder of 
the war was over five thousand. The grand total of desertions was rough- 
ly two hundred thousand. The South, fighting literally for hearth and 
home, did not develop a superior morale although statistics on desertion 
are less adequate and reliable. At the end of the war whole companies 
and regiments deserted and at least one hundred thousand were absent 
from their military assignments. While each side encouraged desertions 
from the ranks of the enemy, desperate efforts were made to check it in 
their own armies. Thousands of troops were detached to hunt down 
deserters. The death penalty came to be increasingly applied in the 
later years, until executions became a matter of almost daily occurrence. 

Deserters from both armies were scattered over the Confederacy, es- 
pecially in the mountain region and in back-country districts, where 
bands of deserters often held sway. A map used as a frontispiece effec- 
tively presents the geography of the deserter country. This study is a 
‘areful analysis of a wide range of material. If at times the author could 

t quite restrain her disappointment over the conduct of the culprits 
r her sympathy for the authorities, it is because of the strain such a 
subjeet imposes upon perfect objectivity. It is unfortunate that the 
material has not been presented in a more vivid style, so that it might 
etter aid in converting, as Mr. Wright suggests, the negative struggle 

the conscientious objectors into a positive lesson on the stupidity of 
a 


ARTHUR C. COLE 
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Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891). Edited by Worthington Chauneey 
Ford. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. vii + 552 
$5.00. ) 


The myth of the glacial Adams’s is pretty well destroyed in the caso 


~ pp 


of this Adams who writes frankly and charmingly of his petty vices as 
well as of his ambitions and then in turn tells his friend of his fiancée 
‘*She talks garrulously, but on the whole pretty sensibly. She is ver 
open to instruction. We shall improve her. She dresses badly. She de. 
eidedly has humor and will appreciate our wit’’ (p. 223). The impetuous 
youth could rejoice in the reply of the New York merchant to the order 
of a Charleston house for flour: ‘‘Eat your cotton, God damn ye”’ (; 
76). He could contemplate a new northern Union with a capital on 
the Mississippi (p. 85). He could anticipate a war with England such 
as his father was doing his best to avoid — and advise his brother t 
change his investments accordingly. He could dread not only a restora- 
tion of the Union on a pro-slavery basis but also a prostrate South. 

The records of so versatile a mind inevitably throw important light 
upon a number of episodes. Especially significant is the material in 
letters to Henry Cabot Lodge and others on the plans of the liberals of 
the seventies and early eighties. The average reader will relish the refer- 
ences to his literary activities, especially to his anonymous novel the 
authorship of which he jovially sought to fasten upon his friend, John 
Hay, — perhaps because he wanted to avoid ‘‘that disgusting and drive! 
ling exhibition of fatuous condescension’’ that made him feel that ‘‘al! 
books should be posthumous except those which should be burned befor 
death’’ (p. 401). 

Zest for living continued through the years. He found excitement in 
going to baseball games with his growing nieces and nephews. Threatened 
with ennui he took jaunts to Japan, Samoa, and the South Seas as a 
result of which he left a vivid picture of Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
South Sea exile, as well as of many native customs that he observed. 

The editor of this volume has modestly kept in the background. i 
has rendered an important service in gathering together and making 
available this material especially in view of the fact that about 1» 
Adams destroyed all his diaries, notes, and correspondence. 

ARTHUR C. COLE 
Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University 1869-1909. 2 v' 
By Henry James. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. Vol. | 

xvii + 382 pp. Vol. II, vii + 393 pp. Illustrations. $10.00 

Quoting from the author’s preface, ‘‘The purpose of this book is 


delineate his character, not to hallow his memory or to chronicle : 
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hievements. For I agree with those who hold that Biography’s primary 

neern is With character and personality ... only when one knows what 
were his peculiar endowment, temper, and limitations can his conduct 

comprehended. ”’ 

A eareful reading of this biography will convince one that the author’s 
purpose has been abundantly realized. Beginning with a study of Eliot’s 
forbears, Mr. James follows his career through childhood, school and 

lege days, the forty busy years of university administration, and the 

ng period of active retirement, to his death at the Northeast Harbor 
me in the summer of 1926. The book is made up, in the main, of gen- 
erous and diseriminating selections from Eliot’s letters, one of the 
easing features of which is that, here and there, they reveal beneath 

e formidable exterior, an essentially human and kindly personality, 
, knowledge of whom was denied all but those who lived in close asso- 

ition with him. 

Mr. James’s work is a ‘‘human portrait faithfully drawn.’’ In it are 
vividly portrayed Eliot’s rugged intellectual and moral qualities as well 
as his more endearing traits and prejudices. Incidentally it presents a 
sketch of Harvard’s history during the period of its development from 
the small college to the status of the modern university, and an exposi- 

n of Eliot’s edueational philosophy. The appendix contains a reprint 
‘ the curriculum of Harvard and several other colleges for the year 
1568-1869, copies of inscriptions written for public buildings and mem- 


l 
rial 


| tablets, and a chronological list of his writings. 


G. C. Rosinson 


‘ters of James Whitcomb Riley. Edited by William Lyon Phelps. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1930. xii + 349 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 


These letters deal with public affairs as little as any correspondence 
iid well do. Their author took almost no part in those matters with 
which history, as generally conceived, usually deals. In polities a Repub- 
n. a good friend of most of the prominent public men of Indiana, 


referred oceasionally to a national election and occasionally declined 
ise his friendship as an instrument for obtaining patronage. Other 
than that he was preoceupied with the craft of writing poetry, with his 
literary suecess, his lectures, and his friendships. 
As a revelation of Riley’s personality — and that he was a real per- 
lality no one who knew him ever doubted — the letters in this volume 
previously printed are welcome to all lovers of the Hoosier poet. 
lis fondness for children in general is largely legendary, but in the 


tor 


rs to Dorian Medairy, previously published in Harper’s Magazine, 
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one gets a glimpse of the charming friendship he had with a few childre, 
and of the whimsical playfulness familiar to us in his poems of ¢hild. 
hood. His correspondence with Edgar Wilson (‘‘Bill’’) Nye revives 
pleasant memories of the most famous team of the lecture cireuits of 
the eighties and nineties. 

Riley’s well-known interest in younger writers, witnessed again 
these letters, played a considerable part. in the development of the lit. 
erary tradition for which Indiana has become almost notorious. His 
correspondence shows not only the painstaking labor he put upon bis 
most spontaneous poetry but the careful and sound advice he imparted 
to admiring fellow craftsmen. 


C. B. CoLteman 


Tambo and Bones: A History of the American Minstrel Stage. By Ca: 
Wittke. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1930. ix + 269 p, 
$2.50.) 

The minstrel show may well claim to be the only purely native forn 
of entertainment ever developed in this country — the only distinctiy 

American contribution to the stage. It has been rather neglected 


musical and dramatie crities, perhaps beeause it savored of the soil and 


failed to rise to their standards of artistic worth. Such standards 
legitimate enough in estheties, have no necessary claim upon the social 
historians, qua historians; for to the latter a word of popular approva 
is necessarily of more consequence than the last word in art. It is for 
this reason that Professor Wittke’s history of minstrelsy is not onl) 
justified, but is to be welcomed as a serious study of a unique and co 
ful expression of American life. 

The study begins, appropriately enough, with a discussion of 
origins of the institution, which are traced to Caucasian imitations 
the southern Negroes of ante-bellum days. ‘* From the pathos and hun 
of the Negroes, their superstitions and their religious fervor, their pla! 
tive and their hilarious melodies, their pecularities of manner, dre: 
and speech, the white minstrel built his performance.’’ The 
accepts the view of Professor N. I. White, that the plantation melod 
were themselves originally adaptations of the musie of the masters 
Hence, in a sense, the whites were but reclaiming their own in taking 
over this art, yet it returned to them translated by African genius 
new and varied forms. Taken up and developed in the minstrel sho 
this folk musie with its associated pathos and comedy, suffered ye' 
another change, for the plantation Negro and his art were inevita 
conventionalized and distorted upon the stage. The typical ‘‘dark} 


was soon represented as something altogether more humorous, gra! 
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ent and generally grotesque, than had ever been the model upon which 

was originally formed. 

Negroes sang in the streets of our eastern cities as early as the Amer- 

in Revolution, and there were many blackface stage performers prior 
+o 1830. ‘‘Daddy’’ Rice did much, at that time, to popularize ‘‘ Ethi- 
nian Opera’’ through the success of his immortal ‘‘Jump Jim Crow.’’ 
The first real minstrel shows — in which the blackfaces were literally 
the whole show — were the Virginia Minstrels and Christy’s Minstrels, 

f the early forties. Their success meant widespread imitation. The per- 
iod from 1850 to 1870, a ‘‘boom”’ time for the American stage in general, 
witnessed the rapid development and heyday of minstrelsy. Besides the 
‘touring companies, other minstrel groups were established in their own 
theaters in large cities, while Negro acts beeame essential to circuses, 
street fairs, medicine shows, and even to amateur theatricals. After 1870 
several circumstances made for gradual decline; notably the increasing 
costs necessitated by more elaborate productions, the increasing competi- 
tion offered by other cheap forms of amusement, the decadence of 
minstrelsy itself, and—last but not least —its inherent lack of sex 
ppeal. The development of ‘‘girl shows’’ towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and the appearance of ‘‘movies’’ in the twentieth, meant 
the beginning of the end. 

Professor Wittke describes with care the several phases of the min- 
strel show at its best — the costs and manner of production, the several 
stages and technique of the performance itself, the character of the 
music and humor which were its chief elements, and the history of the 
more important actors, companies, and songs. The story of Stephen Fos- 
ter, through whose genius American minstrelsy made a permanent con- 
tribution to American art, is adequately recorded; while the significance 
f Daniel Emmett’s ‘‘Dixie’’ is —like the land he sang of — not for- 
gotten. 

The pages dealing with the various companies are at times rather 
monotonous reading and involve some repetition, but it would have been 
liffeult to have avoided this, short of relegating much of the factual 
narrative to the footnotes. In like manner the diseussion of the songs 
s not always easy reading to those who do not happen to know them, 
and one wonders whether the inclusion of music as well as words would 
not have helped at times. 

The present study should be of great interest. to every student of our 
soclal history in general, and to all concerned with our native art in 
particular. To those of us who share with the author his ‘‘happy mem- 


-_ 


ries of the burnt cork semi-circle,’’ it should be more — a reminiscence, 


nd a delightful one at that. For surely it will reeall to us certain small 
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boys who, only a generation ago, sat enthralled in the presence of thos 
truly wondrous personages, Tambo and Bones! 
RicHarp H. Suryocx 


The Century of the Reaper: An Account of Cyrus Hall McCormick. jh, 
Inventor of the Reaper: of the McCormick Harvesting Machin, 
Company, the Business He Created: and of the International Ha; 
vester Company, His Heir and Chief Memorial. By Cyrus Me(Cor 
mick. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xv + 307 pp 
Illustrations. $3.50.) 

With the display of a replica of the original MeCormick reaper i 
hundreds of cities throughout the world, attention is ealled to the fae: 
that 1931 is the centennial year of the famous harvester. Ear); 
recognition of its importance found expression in a report, in 1852, of 
a committee of the United States Senate when it said: ‘‘It is one of those 
great and valuable inventions which commence a new era in the progress 
of improvement and whose beneficial influence is felt in all coming 
time.’’ 

The recent publication of the first volume of William T. Hutchinson’s 
life of Cyrus Hall McCormick, which promises to be a definitive biog 
raphy, has now been succeeded by The Century of the Reaper, whos 
author sets forth his purpose in the sub-title as indicated above. At tl 
outset, the writer neutralizes the criticism of readers who demand an 
unbiased presentation of facts. ‘‘It must be obvious,’’ he says, ‘‘that | 
his grandson, am not in position to write a coldly impartial account 
his contribution to history. I am too proud of his career and of its co 
tinuation in the life-work of other members of my family and their 
associates, to be anything but a partisan as to Cyrus Hall MeCormick’s 
place in the perspective of time.’’ 

The author presents no new material on the life of the inventor for 
the facts were gathered from a few well-known biographies. The study 
is worthwhile, however, ‘‘as a partial record of a century of development 
in certain phases of the agricultural implement industry.’’ Of special 
interest are the chapters dealing with the formation of the Internationa 
Harvester Company; power farming; and the administration of t! 
Harvester Company. In these and the later chapters, the writer has 
drawn upon the diaries of his father. Actively engaged in the business 


himself, he has learned, through conversations with his father and with 
other officials, the essential facts in the development of the MeCormick 
Harvesting Machine Company and of its successor, the International 
Harvester Company. The pages on the production and trade of “th 
luxurious Egyptians,’’ ‘‘the wise Greeks,’’ and ‘‘the rich Romans’ 
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mig 
jd materially toward an understanding of the accompanying text. 
J. A. JAMES 


cht have been, in large part, omitted. Numerous full page illustrations 


loway to Iowa The Genesis of a Corn and Bible Commonwealth. By 
Irving Richman. (lowa City: The State Historical Society of lowa, 
1931. 479 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

An English Colony in Iowa. By H. Harcourt Horn. (Boston: The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1931. 91 pp. $1.50.) 

The first of these volumes is a compendium of that part of western 
history centering about the region now known as the state of lowa. The 
onflict of the tribes, the coming of the fur traders and the warfare over 
the Indian trade, these and other related topics are here given in semi- 
chronological order through the first half-dozen chapters. The Spanish, 
French, British, and American fur trade and occupation of the territory 
re successively presented. These early scenes form an interesting series 
for the general reader as well as the more serious student. The chapters 

the early white occupation of the Des Moines and Iowa valleys are 
replete with a wealth of pioneer experience to which are appended an 
nusually valuable mass of footnote material. The remainder of the 
work is of a more miscellaneous character, dealing largely with Iowa 
before the Civil War. In the chapter on ‘‘The Prairie,’’ for instance, 
brief snatches of pioneer experiences are given in picturesque confu- 
sion under such captions as ‘‘ The Cabin,’’ ‘‘ The Hearth,’’ ‘‘The Field,’’ 
“The Blizzard,’’ ‘‘The Mill,’’ and ‘‘Prairie Fires.’’ The chapter on 
‘Corn’? deals with the subject under the titles ‘‘Corn Mystical’’ and 

Corn Practieal,’’ in the midst of which appears a sketchy and semi- 
mythical account of Inkpaduta of the Spirit Lake massacre. 

In the latter part the author attempts what he calls his contribution 


to history writing. When he tries to give the philosophical interpretation 


of the events, experiences, and opinions of men as recorded in their 
lives and in the institutions they create. There is no attempt at chron- 
ology or the orderly unfolding of society. Instead of this we have a run- 
ning commentary on the careers of a few men, a mention of some out- 
standing events, a fugitive glimpse here and there of striking examples 
of courage, foresight, or self-sacrifice. This is a decided departure from 
the usual forms, but the author has attempted it deliberately and is 
satisfied that it has greater possibilities than anything which has hitherto 
ppeared in the historical field. 

Horn’s An English Colony in Iowa, with the sub-title ‘‘ Extracts from 
a Serapbook of Sixty Years Ago,’’ is a chatty, well written account of 
pioneer days at Decorah, Iowa. The author uses no little skill in his 
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choice of subjects and his recollections of early days are photographie; 


ay 
accurate. The narrative covers incidents in his family history during : 
ten year stay from 1868 to 1878 in this primitive community. The closing 
paragraph gives the clue to this delightful little book: ‘‘ We are the sole 
survivors, save two, of the original colony. Never do we forget the kindly 
welcome that we received, and the host of friends that we made. Though 
nearly all have passed out of life, they still appear before us, as in g 

- as wa . . . —_ ee 
dream, as we muse together over the past. O. G. Linn 
A History of Minnesota. Vol. IV. By William Watts Folwell. (St. Paul: 

Minnesota Historical Society, 1930. xiv+575 pp. Illustrations and 
maps. ) 

Volume I of this work which appeared in 1921 and was reviewed in 
this magazine (VIII, 385-89) ; was followed three years later by Volum: 
II (reveiewed in ibid., XI, 284-87) ; and then in 1926 by Volume III (re- 
viewed in ibid., XIV, 432-33). The present volume, the last of the series, 
was finished in the summer of 1929 by the author who died soon after 
in his ninety-seventh year. A brief autobiography appears on page 66 
of the present volume where his career is described up to the time when 
he became the first president of the University of Minnesota (1869) : 

‘*He had been called to the position from a professorship in an Oh 
college held for a short time. Before that he had been for four years 
employed in a large flour-milling business and with incidental concerns 
such as cooper shops, a sawmill, a country store, a post office, and a 
considerable landed property — this after three and a half years | 
service as an officer of volunteer engineers in the Army of the Potomac 
Before the war he had been an academy teacher and a college tutor, wit! 
the ambitious title of ‘adjunct professor of mathematies,’ dividing « 
four-period day about equally in teaching that subject and ‘the classics 
with much enthusiasm. A year and more of study in a German university 
academy, and college courses, constituted his education.’’ 

President Folwell in addition to being president became professor 0! 
political science in 1875. In 1884, he resigned the former position, and 
in 1907 the latter. After retiring he served upon many public commis 
sions and boards and was drawn into the field of historical writing by 
being assigned to write the History of Minnesota in the ‘‘ Americal 
Commonwealths’’ series. Any view of the present volume would be iD 
adequate without a sincere tribute to his extraordinarily long, usefu 
and honorable career. 

Praise is also due the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society for its 
editorial work. A necessarily cursory examination shows that statemen's 
of fact, references, and citations have been carefully checked, that t! 
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proofreading has been thorough and that no pains have been spared to 
make the volume as reliable and attractive as possible. A ‘‘ Consolidated 
Index’ covering all four volumes of the History of Minnesota is ap- 
nended to Volume IV and leaves little to be desired by those who use 
the work. 

Volume IV consists of six separate and unrelated essays, each of which 
enlarges on some phase of Minnesota history. It is a series of supplemen- 
tary monographs rather than an integral part of the state history. The 
first essay, ‘‘The Minnesota Iron Mines’’ (pp. 1-59), gives a comprehen- 
sive, and to the reviewer, an exceedingly interesting account of the 
beginnings and development of one of the greatest extractive industries 
of the United States. The second, on ‘‘The University of Minnesota’’ 

pp.. 60-134), covers chiefly the history of the organization of the 
university and some of its principal component parts, as well as its 
relation to the state. ‘‘Publie Edueation’’ (pp. 135-89), deals with 
eleven phases of the subject, such as taxation, the school fund, con- 
solidated schools, and state supervision. Chapter V, ‘‘Chippewa In- 
dian Problems’’ (pp. 190-329), is the most vigorous as well as the 
longest in the book. It tells in detail the story of the successive pur- 
thases of Indian land, the squandering of most of the purchase 
money on strong drink, and of the decay of the Chippewa Indians. The 
way in which lumbermen and others succeeded in opening forbidden 
areas greatly to their profit, at a loss to the government, and the ruin 
of the Indians is deseribed with fairness and justice. It affords an illus- 
tration of the process by which a vast national domain was secured and 
then, in part at least, alienated or despoiled by greedy and unscrupulous 
speculators. The history of the franchise, of election laws, and similar 
topies, are discussed under the title ‘‘The Will of the People’’ (pp. 330- 
‘)). “The Acts of the Apostles,’’ is the not altogether happy phase 
overing twelve short biographical sketches (pp. 386-485) of as many 
prominent Minnesotans active in philanthropy, public welfare, and 
various professions. The absence from the list of others, better known, is 
lue to their having been covered in the more consecutive narrative of 
the history of the state in the first three volumes. 

Appropriate illustrations are given with each of the essays and there 
are Six maps or sketch-maps. More complete maps would be helpful to 
those not so familiar with the topography of the state as were the author 
ind the editor. In general it should be said that President Folwell and 
the Minnesota Historical Society have produced a volume of historical 
essays which relate wholly to Minnesota but which also contain material 
of interest and of value to many who are not citizens of that state. 

CHRISTOPHER B, COLEMAN 
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South Dakota: Stressing the Unique and Dramatic in South Dakota His. 
tory. By Doane Robinson. (Chicago: The American Historical §». 
ciety, Inc., 1930. Vol. I, xxxi + 651 pp. Vol. II, 524 pp. Vol. I, 
524 pp. Illustrations and biographies. ) 

Dr. Doane Robinson, formerly director of the South Dakota depart. 
ment of history and state librarian, and now librarian of the Supreme 
Court of South Dakoia, is responsible for the first volume in the series 
The other volumes were compiled by the publishers’ separate staff of 
special writers. The publishers have followed their usual practice an( 
assigned one volume to history and two volumes to biographical sketches, 
Perhaps the latter ought to be called autobiographical confessions or 
pretensions; they are not without a modicum of value for future his. 
torians. Mr. Robinson has not prepared a history of South Dakota in 
the sense that the historical profession uses the term. He has compiled a 
volume of historical collections for South Dakota, after the manner of 
Henry Howe of a century ago, stressing the unique and the dramatic, 
and with things military predominant. Proportions are certainly some. 
what awry. Nineteen pages are devoted to Red Cloud’s War, two to the 
Spanish War; the ‘‘Messiah Frenzy’’ receives twenty-three pages, and 
South Dakota’s relations to the World War two. Chapter XI is supposed 
’ The invitation to President Coolidge t 
spend his summer in the Black Hills, an address by the President and 
resolutions of the state legislation, all printed verbatim, are ineluded 
with a series of archaeological oddities. The chief criticism upon such 
historical collections is the disproportionate amount of space devoted 1 
reprinting materials already easily accessible. In spite of the faults of 
these volumes who shall say that they do not serve a useful part in arous- 
ing an interest in local history, a childish part possibly, yet is not demo- 
eracy still in its childhood ? 


to contain ‘‘unique events.’ 


ELBERT J. BENTON 


A History of the Pacific Northwest. By George W. Fuller. (New York 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. xvi+401 pp. Illustrations and appendices 
$5.00. ) 

The author calls this valuable handbook ‘‘a history of the only regia! 
added to the Union of states by discovery, exploration and occupation.” 
If this prefatory statement seems to minimize the efficacy of Americal 
diplomacy, backed by national force and interest, the text nevertheles 
contains a fairly adequate summary of the Oregon boundary dispute. 

Written by the librarian of the Spokane Publie Library, the book hes 
a perceptible ‘‘ Inland Empire’’ outlook and it shows both the advantages 
and the disadvantages of librarian craftsmanship. It is by far the bes 
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mented of all the single volume works on the region, and the au- 
's bibliographical notes in themselves make it a valuable addition to 
the literature of the subject. Although it does not appear that he per- 
sonally opened new caches of documentary or manuscript material, he 
has missed very little of a significant character which researchers in his 
§eld, during the past half-century, have unearthed. 

Mr. Fuller’s summarization of data from the documents selected is 
marked by completeness and accuracy. This reviewer knows of no other 
hook on the Pacifie Northwest which, in the same space, contains so much 
lear and definite information on the topies treated. This characteristic 
wht to make it exceptionally useful as a work of reference. Laymen 
and beginning students of northwestern history will find it less satis- 
factory, first. because in the author’s style there is a complete absence of 
the epie quality ; second, because he takes for granted too much general 
knowledge of the subject on the part of the reader. He is, above all, a 
purveyor of information, about a region which, under his hand, seems 
rather unduly insulated. 

The typographical errors which escaped the proofreader’s vigilance 
we very few. One is on page 369, Staata for Staats. The reference to 
Calhoun’s championship of both Oregon and Texas (p. 203), is mis- 
leading as it stands, for it fails to hint of that statesman’s bitter opposi- 
tion to the Oregon territory bill. Another misconception is in the state- 
ment, ‘‘The [Knights of the Golden] Circle imported arms and drilled 
ts members by night’’ (p. 261) ; this myth has been exploded. It is also 
misleading to say that ‘‘Stuart’s returning party found the South Pass 
through the Rockies’’ (p. 109). While Stuart dropped down to the 
North Platte from the mountains, no proof has been adduced that he 
came throtgh South Pass. In still another matter, Jefferson’s desire to 
strengthen, America’s claim to Oregon by exploration in 1803, the au- 
thor transeends his sources but probably his inference is correct. The 
president’s motive, however, had more to do with the Mississippi than 
with Oregon. The above are slight defects. The book is a weleome and a 
aluable contribution. 

JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Coronado’s Children: Tales of Lost Mines and Buried Treasures of the 
Southwest. By J. Frank Dobie. (Dallas: The Southwest Press, 
1930. xv+367 pp. Illustrations and maps. $3.00.) 

The eredulous Coronado or his lieutenants, lured by Indian tales of 
great cities and rich treasures, crossed Arizona and New Mexico and 
penetrated into the great plains of what is now the United States. Men 
with equal credulity and love for treasure, particularly if they live in 
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our great Southwest, are the intellectual descendents of Coronado: and 
Dobie contends that the “‘representative legends of America are the 
legends of Coronado’s children.’’ 

The tales the author records are ‘‘just tales,’’ and folk tales are no: 
actual history. Yet such tales have made history and will continue to 
do so. That is, they have made and will continue to make folk history 
in the American Southwest. Moreover, since these tales exist and on 
told ‘‘in camps under stars and on ranch galleries out in the brush” 
and elsewhere, they are in a sense cultural history, even though what 
they relate never actually happened. 

It should also be added that the author has often found the historical 
basis for the tales, narrating facts along with fancies and separating the 
one from the other; that he has given excellent descriptions of frontier 
landscapes and characters; and that he has reproduced the genuine at- 
mosphere of the Southwest, the authentic atmosphere of the days that 
were and are, but are rapidly passing. All this he has done in a charming 
manner, with copious notes and excellent illustrations (the work of Ben 
Carlton Mead) which cannot fail to be appreciated by the historian. 

Such is Dobie’s contribution to history. As literature, as a possible 
source of delightful entertainment, the work has greater value. A few 
errors of fact and Spanish accent have crept in, but these are unim 
portant. The author deserves a prominent place among those who have 
contributed to the preservation of the atmosphere, thought, superstitions, 
and life of an important area of the United States. Bic 
J. Frep Rips 
Salt Desert Trails: A History of the Hastings Cutoff, and Other Early 

Trails Which Crossed the Great Salt Desert Seeking a Shorter Road 
to California. By Charles Kelly. (Salt Lake City: Western Print 
ing Company, 1930. 177 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Mr. Kelly has cleared up the mystery of the desert trails in this 
thoughtfully illustrated, well documented and indexed, sincere and 
honest book, — one the student of the West will want to have con- 
stantly at his elbow. Compared with the other things that appear, Sa’t 
Desert Trails will seem a trifle old-fashioned in treatment; that is, the 
evidence comes along with the names, Smith, Bartleson, Fremont, Cly 
men, Russell, Young, Harlan, Donner, Stansbury, ete., in extracts from 
writings to show the purpose, method, and result of their trail-making i 
desertland. Here we get the real background of the Donner debacle 

In addition to a frank and fair presentation of his material, the author 
proves his balance and poise as when he not only denounces the sanguine 
and hasty Hastings but also remembers to name his good qualities — 4! 


art which others have failed to practice. 
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it seems that Mr. Kelly had not read his Delano very lately, and there- 
fore has considerably underestimated the amount of travel in 1849 over 
the Salt Lake City road to the ‘‘City of Rocks’’ where it joined the Fort 
Hall road. And if W. W. Allen, compiler of the California Gold Book, 
has the first gold that Marshall picked up at Sutter’s Mill then a new 
edition of The Miner’s Own Story (1858) should be issued correcting the 
statement that Mrs. Wimmer bought goods with it and that it was in 
that sense ‘‘lost.’’ It is troublesome to have a contemporaneous account 
running about loose which so flatly contradicts a story everyone is dis- 
nosed to believe. 

This tasty volume serves as a valuable missing link in the history of 
the years 1825-55. One hopes it will far out-sell its jazz-jacketed rivals 
for popularity. With the student it will have no rival or peer. 

ARCHER BuTLER HULBERT 


Vaster of Manhattan: The lafe of Richard Croker. By Lothrop Stod- 
dard. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1931. vii+-279 
pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

This book, published at a most opportune time when the Tammany 
administration of New York City was being subjected to close scrutiny 
and severe criticism, might well be suspected of having all the limitations 
of an ordinary campaign biography. No doubt Mayor Walker considers 
ta part of the ‘‘communist plot’’ against himself and Tammany. Such 
suspicions must, however, disappear upon reading, since Lothrop Stod- 
dard has produced a study of Croker that is not only interesting, read- 
able, and apt in its implications with respect to present-day Tammany, 


hint 


uit one which is also well documented and bears the marks of careful 
and aceurate scholarship. 

Mr. Stoddard’s biography is, in other words, a thoroughly realistic 
study of a particular boss and machine operating during a certain 
period, but the import of which cannot easily be thrust aside. It is a 
terrific indictment of Tammany Hall as well as of Boss Croker himself, 
and it raises, or should raise anew the question, discussed during the 
hegemony of Governor Smith in 1924, whether the Tammany tiger - 
or any political machine, for that matter — can change its stripes. Boss 
Croker was different from other bosses only in being more brutally 
frank, both in avowing his aims and in flaunting his power. He was 


perfectly ready to assert the philosophy of ‘‘honest graft,’’ to acknowl- 
loa P > . . . ‘6 

ige that he was working for his own pocket all the time (p. 120) ; and 
in the heyday of his power did not hesitate to hold open court and to aet 


the part of the monarch that he was (chap. XIX). Similarly, Tammany 


was and is different from other machines only in being probably some- 
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what more perfectly organized and certainly in being somewhat mor 
persistent. When Croker was finally beaten by the smashing victory o; 
Seth Low and the Reformers in 1901, he remarked: ‘‘It would appear 
that Shepard is beaten. A change is a good thing sometimes; but Ta: 
many Hall will be here when we are all gone’’ (p. 255). 

Brutal and coarse as he was, Croker’s ability as a political manager 
cannot be disputed and was in some respects outstanding. He it was wh 
saw the importance of either subjugating or entering into alliance wit) 
the other Democratic organizations in the state, such as the County 
Democracy of Brooklyn and David B. Hill’s up-state machine. He j; 
was also who made deals with the Republican Boss Platt, or forced Platt 
to make deals with him. He had the good sense — some thought it cow- 
ardice — to know when he was beaten and when it was best to retire, 
and he had an unusual instinct for the proper moment to stage a return 
Fortunately, he also had his limitations. He probably never did quite 
understand the resentment caused by his open attempt to extend thr 
Tammany theory of party discipline to the judiciary. ‘‘Justice Daly 
was elected by Tammany Hall after he was discovered by Tammany 
Hall, and Tammany Hall had a right to expect proper consideration ai 
his hands’’ (p. 203). Neither did he understand national politics, nor 
did his political sense make him appreciate the limits to Tammany’s 
power and methods. Mr. Stoddard’s book seems to show that the peop! 
will tolerate much in the way of boss rule, but that there are limits some- 
where. Those limits seem to be drawn at interference with the judiciary 
and at attempts to dominate the national scene. In these respects, at any 
rate, there is a striking similarity between the events of Croker’s time 
as described in this book, and those of 1928 and 1931. One may be per 
mitted to hope that at least that much suspicion of Tammany (and other 
political machines) will continue. 

CLARENCE A. BERDAH! 


From Steerage to Congress: Reminiscences and Reflections. By Richari 
Bartholdt. (Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, 1930. 447 pp. 
Illustrations. $4.00.) 

The sub-title gives the motif of this delightful book in which 1) 
amiable ex-congressman tells his readers, on a background of persona 
reminiscence, what he thinks of Henry Villard, capital and labor, bis- 
marck, the Kaiser, immigration laws, the war with Spain, anti-imperia! 


ism, the Great. War, and prohibition — especially prohibition. Althoug! 


weighted on the side of opinions, and particularly weak in historica: 
references, the reminiscences covering significant episodes and writte! 
by a trained reporter, have a large value. Interviews with the Kats! 
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the Iron Chancellor, Carnegie, Roosevelt, Taft, and Coolidge are all 
revealing, while for the story of the pre-war peace movement, in which 
Bartholdt was an outstanding leader, the volume attains the dignity of 
an important original source. 

The author’s chief interest, however, is the Great War. He dilates upon 
the blind, unsuspecting innocence of Germany, the infamous plotting of 
the entente to destroy her, the gullibility of the United States in allow- 
ine herself to be drawn in, the nefarious treaty of Versailles, the hope- 
lessness of the League of Nations, and the necessity of reviving the 
Hague Conferences. 

To him every move in the entente game before the war was motivated 
by cold-blooded aggression, while Germany’s extraordinary activities 
should have given alarm nowhere. He forgets that John Morley, surely 
no enemy of Germany, defended the Russian Convention of October, 
1907 (the very beginning of the ‘‘encireclement’’) as being necessitated 
by Germany’s menace to England’s hold upon India. He also forgets the 
excitement in Parliament in 1908 over the computation that by October, 
1913, Germany would have a larger number of capital ships than Britain, 
wherefore Asquith promised that ‘‘ His Majesty’s government will build 
faster.’? One ean agree that the Kaiser preferred peace, but so did all 
the great rulers and the war was probably not ‘ 
spite of them. 


‘willed’’ but came in 
JOSEPH SCHAFER 


The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914. By Harold Underwood Faulk- 
ner. A History of American Life. Vol. XI. (New York: Maemillan 
Company, 1931. xvii+390 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

In his title, the author of this latest volume of A History of American 
Life strikes the note which resounds through its many passages — the 
attempted readjustment of social organization to a changing economic 
order. Chapter headings reiterate the same theme: ‘‘The Labor World,’’ 
“The New Democracy,’’ ‘‘The Decline of Laissez-faire,’’ ‘‘Women in 
the New Century,’’ ‘‘Children’s Rights.’’ 

The arrangement of material is topical with little attention to chronol- 
ogy; each subject is dealt with more or less as an independent unit. All 
chapters bring together in a convenient way facts from scattered sources 
and in most cases present a well-rounded account of the topic under con- 


sideration. Some deal with subjects which have been synthesized many 


umes before ; ‘‘ Big Business grows Bigger’’ 


is an account of a phenome- 
non which has often been treated and which does not allow much lati- 
tude for a new or fresh point of view. On the other hand the treatment 


of ‘*Raliet » :9 > ° ° ° 
t ‘‘Religion and Reform’’ — the reason for linking them is not alto- 
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gether apparent — synthesizes in an admirable way a subject which as 
yet has not been properly emphasized in American social history. Whi: 
not pretending to a considerable knowledge of church history, the re. 
viewer feels that the author has made a distinct contribution. Religioy 
and reform, however, while sometimes making contact, are not neces. 
sarily kin, and, in fact, are frequently poles apart. It seems that, so long 
as the topical arrangement was chosen, a more satisfactory picture would 
have been given if each stood by itself. ‘‘Reform’’ is such a broad and 
comprehensive term that one wonders where to draw the line. The au. 
thor, for example, included in his chapter on ‘‘The New Democracy” 
his account of political readjustment, while in ‘‘The Decline of Laissez. 
faire’’ is found the discussion of many movements by national, state, and 
municipal organizations to which ‘‘reform’’ may be logically applied 

Again in treating ‘‘Science and Health’’ one gets a good summary of 
the remarkable strides made by medicine and hygiene and their con- 
tributing sciences in the first decade and a half of the twentieth century 
Here, too, ‘‘reform’’ enters, for attention is paid to the campaign against 
adulteration and mislabelling of foods and drugs as well as to the legis. 
lation which was calculated to curb them. In ‘‘Sources of Culture’? — 
culture being used in a very broad sense — the author considers the 
varied media for disseminating information, the newspaper’s growth 
and change in character, the kind of books people read, the rise and fal! 
of periodicals. Music, painting, sculpture, and architecture come in for 
attention. ‘‘In American poetry the years from 1898 to 1914 marked a 
period of transition’’; Carlton and Riley were in their declining years 
while Moody, Robinson, Lindsay, and Sandburg were in the ascendent 

‘‘The People at Play’’ considers athletics and organized sport, the 
development of park systems and playgrounds, the vogue of the bicycle 
diminishing before the advent of the automobile, the plays and musical 
shows which were patronized, in short a panorama of what Americans 
with more leisure did with their spare time. 

‘‘The New Frontier,’’ as the closing chapter reveals, was the frontier 
beyond the seas. The Spanish War opened new vistas, now that the con- 
tinental United States was no longer fresh for exploration. The ques 
tion arises whether such a chapter might not have introduced the book 
instead of closing it. The subjugation of the continent and the shift 
from a predominately agricultural to an increasingly industrial society 
with its demands for overseas markets and raw materials afford an ex 
planation, at least in part, both for the ‘‘imperialism’’ which Senator 
Hoar deplored and the ‘‘search for social justice’’ which characterized 
domestic affairs. Expansion and inner turmoil are the two sides of t! 
medal. In other words one cannot understand what was taking pla 
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with either element omitted, or with the elements set down as isolated 
factors. And it is Just here that the book fails in some measure to carry 
conviction: all the elements are there, but there is lacking an interpreta- 
tion which would produce a harmonious picture and not a series of 
details, each one of them admirable but too little woven together. One 
tends, at times, to get the impression of reading a catalog of events 
rather than a history of secial development. It is, however, but a short 
step from one to the other, and it is unfortunate that this step was not 
taken after the painstaking gathering of material was followed by such 
excellent syntheses of the different topics. 
LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States. 1916, 
Supplement: The World War. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1929. eclxxxii+1,000 pp. $2.00.) 

The historian, coming by chance upon this volume, will find nothing 
in it to indicate the scheme of which it is a part, or the principles of 
selection and arrangement that have inspired its preparation. He will 
diseover a directory of persons named in and contributing to its docu- 
ments, a calendar of documents running to more than 200 pages, and 
a series of state papers, topically arranged, beginning with a summary 
of state department policies, signed by Frank L. Polk, August 18, 1916, 
and ending with a brief cable despatch from the ambassador in France, 
December 30, 1916. And in the thousand pages of correspondence he 
will find papers which, at their face value, present a picture of the aims 
and actions of the United States during the last year of its neutrality 
that preceeded American entrance into the World War. 

Should the historian continue his search for authority and explana- 
tion, he will find a volume similar to this and of the same dimensions, 
bearing the date 1915, and containing papers of that year; but equally 
without editorial identification. He will be forced to project his search 
for yet another year, before finding in a volume for 1914 a preface signed 
by Tyler Dennett, chief of the division of publications of the Department 
of State, placing the ‘‘chief responsibility for the selection and arrange- 
ment’’ upon Dr. Joseph V. Fuller, his assistant. The preface at last 
tells the story. The familiar volumes of Foreign Relations, 1914-1919, 
were brought out, lacking the war correspondence, because ‘‘the publi- 
cation of diplomatic correspondence relating to matters which are still 
‘urrent often presents an insuperable obstacle to effective negotia- 
tion... .’? But by 1925, when Frank B. Kellogg became secretary of 
state, the ‘‘insuperable obstacle’’ was no longer to be feared, and one of 
us earliest acts was to authorize the publication of the excluded war 
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correspondence in a series of supplemental volumes for the years 19}4. 
1919, warning his staff that ‘‘there must be no alteration of the text, no 
deletions without indicating the place in the text where the deletion js 
made, and no omission of facts which were of major importance jy 
reaching a decision.’’ There is no reason to doubt that Dr. Fuller has 
performed his task with discretion and fidelity. One is now able to sur. 
vey most of the important problems of neutrality in the three volume 
thus far available. The volume next forthcoming, for the early part of 
1917, is unlikely greatly to change the picture; and the next after that 
will carry the student into our correspondence as participant. Not until 
then will the emphasis and philosophy greatly change. And not unti! 
the series of supplements shall have been carried on through 1918 will 
one be able to judge whether or not the attitude of the United States as 
belligerent was in harmonious consistency with American contentions as 
neutral. Perhaps then the one set of papers will be a check upon the 
other. 

More than half of the pages devoted to the correspondence of 1916 
have to do with the establishment and protection of the rights of neu. 
trals. The volumes for 1914 and 1915, have important sections upon 
neutral duties and miscellaneous items of neutral service; but as the 
war became an accepted status, these matters tend to pass out of the pic- 
ture in 1916. The question of neutral rights, however, was never settled. 
Permeating the notes of the United States is the permanent philosophy 
that a state of peace is a normal and privileged status; and that every 
encroachment upon neutral right places the belligerent so encroaching 
upon the defensive, with the whole burden of proof resting upon his 
side of the argument. And there is a conviction, implicit in many of the 
notes, that the neutral right is so compelling that it need only be stated 
to be observed. The contention that no change in the status of neutrals 
under international law may be made by a belligerent after war has 
broken out, or without full neutral acquiescence, runs through all of the 
protests upon the use of submarines, the extension of lists of contraband, 
and the modification of practice under the law of search. Other sources 
indicate that logic, unarmed and without menacing gesture, was thi 
reliance of the American administration until the middle of 1915. But 
it is clear that after the Lusitania exchanges the United States gave up 
the hope that pure reason could of its own weight prevail; and before 
the end of the period covered by this volume President Wilson had come 
to suspect that with the growth of modern war the very position of tle 
neutral had become untenable. 

Not all of the diplomacy of 1916 is here. It is a defect of this volume, 
as of its predecessors, that the informal soundings carried on by Colonel 
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House appear to have been too informal, or too confidential, to be re- 
leased. There may have been other side aspects of the negotiations that 
are similarly passed without mention. The state department was by no 
means the only channel through which forees were brought to bear upon 
American foreign policy. At many points the private letters of confiden- 
tial friends to President Wilson, or to Mrs. Wilson, or to Colonel House, 
contain the reality of policy, leaving to the state department files only 
the empty husks. It has been a remarkable assumption that the direct 
correspondence of the President of the United States with his agents 
respecting public policy should be protected as personal literary pro- 
perty, and kept as his private estate until his literary heirs should choose 
to release it. But in this volume the state department has made easily 
available for the historian the official skeleton to which the whole story 
will some day be attached. The minuteness with which the editors have 
checked their texts, so far as it has been possible to test it, inspires con- 
fidence that these documents may be used as authoritative, so far as they 
vo at all. 
Freperic L. Paxson 


This Man’s War: The Day-by-Day Record of an American Private on 
the Western Front. By Charles F. Minder. (New York: Pevensey 
Press, 1931. 368 pp. $2.00.) 

As time performs its inevitable task of helping men forget, the imme- 
diate horrors of war fade in the memories of those who participated and 
their post bellum records tincture the awfulness of actual experience 
with the rosy hues of the humorous and heroic. But a record of life in 
the trenches written at the very moments when shells exploded and air- 
planes hummed contains a veracity which is both impressive and 
thought-provoking. 

This volume, a compilation of the diary and letters of an American 
private on the western front, from the time he was drafted to the time 
he was gassed, brings with crude force the starkness and the terror of 
the battlefront as experienced by a twenty-two-year-old youth of average 
intelligence, artistic temperament, and the ability to express himself in 
plain everyday language. Whether in a dug-out by candlelight, or on 
ionely sentry duty, or even in the open under shell-fire, he somehow 
managed to record his queries, comments, and conclusions upon this 
thing called war. The result is a terrific arraignment of not only that 
stupendous conflict of 1914 to 1918, but of all civilization. 

Again and again Minder came to feel that ‘‘women the world over 
should band themselves together and force men to abolish war’’ (p. 176, 
also pp. 145, 248). He pondered over the ‘‘good use’’ to which ‘‘all this 
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money spent in the last four years’’ could have been put, and decide; 
that ‘‘if it were equally divided among the needy, poverty would }» 
unknown’’ (pp. 145-46). He denounced Fourth of July celebration 
which make ‘‘war something grand and glorious, when it is nothing }y 
downright murder’’ (p. 171) and concluded ‘‘that one can be patriot: 
without wanting to go to war and destroy and kill’’ (p. 146). 

Throughout the book the strain of waiting for the ‘‘inevitable tha 
you cannot escape,’’ with shells ‘‘sereaming all around you’’ and “‘th; 
stench of the dead’’ adding ‘‘another grim reminder,’’ emphasizes }js 
haunting revelation that ‘‘there is no glory for us here.’’ ‘‘ Why it’s 
a slap at our intelligence and civilization itself,’’ Minder protested iy 
one entry, ‘‘human beings trying to kill off each other and hiding iy 
holes in the ground”’ (p. 247). 


, 


All through his service he bore the normal private’s resentment to the 
fact that ‘‘you sure are out of luck if you’re not an officer in this Army’ 
(p. 320). An unusually good menu brought forth the comment ‘‘We . 
ate like officers’’ (p. 246), or ‘‘that’s officer’s food’’ (p. 269), and con- 
stantly there was the thought that ‘‘they’ll build statues of the Generals 
who are always back in headquarters. Their names will go down in his. 
tory’’ (p. 274). But he did not forget to note the one possession com: 
mon to ‘‘the highest General’’ as well as ‘‘the lowest Private,’’ — th 
plague of the cootie (p. 342). As a private soldier he at least found 
some value in rubbing up against men of varying nationalities and ( 
cided that ‘‘it is about the finest thing in the world for anyone, who lik 
myself, has always suffered with race-prejudice, to be mixed up with au 
outfit like this’’ (p. 140). 

Harboring such thoughts, prejudices, and suspicions, Minder success 
fully hid his very real fear and horror from the other men of his cou- 
pany and made his diary the only outlet for his opinions. This hodge- 
podge of human experiences and judgments would be all the more va! 
able historically if one could determine the exact variance of the printed 
text from the wording of the original diary. 

SERTHA E. JOSEPHSON 


The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. Arranged, with Intro- 
ductory Notes, by Alfred Lief. (New York: The Vanguard Pres. 
1929. xviii+314 pp. Frontispiece. $4.50.) 

The Social and Economic Views of Mr. Justice Brandeis. Collected, wi"! 
Introductory Notes, by Alfred Lief. (New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1930. xxi+419 pp. Frontispiece. $4.50.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. was nominated Associate Justice of © 

United States Supreme Court on December 2, 1902. The Senate prompt’ 
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confirmed the appointment, and he took his seat on December 8. Four 
weeks later he delivered his first opinion, in Otis v. Parker (187 U. S. 
606 a case involving the constitutionality, under the due process of 
law clause, of a section of the California constitution making void all 
eontracts for sale of capital stock on margin. Holmes, speaking for a 
majority of the court, sustained the California provision, and set forth 
4 doctrine to which he has consistently held in all his subsequent opin- 
ions, majority or dissenting, on the question of due process in relation 
‘o social legislation by Congress and the States: ‘‘ While the courts must 
exercise a judgment of their own, it by no means is true that every law is 
void which may seem to the judges who pass upon it excessive, unsuited 
to its ostensible end, or based upon conceptions of morality with which 
they disagree. Considerable latitude must be allowed for differences of 
view as well as for possible peculiar conditions which this court can 
know but imperfectly, if at all. Otherwise a constitution, instead of em- 
hodying only relatively fundamental rules of right, as generally under- 
stood by all English-speaking communities, would become the partisan 
of a particular set of ethical or economical opinions, which by no means 
ire held semper ubique et ab ommbus.’’ 

Fourteen months later, he delivered his first dissenting opinion, in the 
Northern Securities case (193 U. S. 197), on a question involving an in- 
terpretation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. He introduced his opinion 
by saying that he thought it ‘‘useless and undesirable, as a rule, to ex- 
press dissent.’’ He has found an expression of dissent useful and de- 
sirable in some sixty subsequent cases involving constitutional and other 
ssues of public law. He has delivered the opinion of the court in 
ipproximately 400 such cases, and has been with the majority in several 
thousand other eases. His first dissent on a question of due process 
of law was in the celebrated case of Lochner v. New York (198 U.S. 
+), decided in 1905. In his dissent he reaffirmed the principles he had 
asserted for the court in Otis v. Parker: ‘‘T think,’’ he said in the 
Lochner case, ‘‘that the word liberty in the Fourteenth Amendment is 
erverted when it is held to prevent the natural outeome of a dominant 
pinion, unless it can be said that a rational and fair man necessarily 
would admit that the statute proposed would infringe fundamental 
principles as they have been understood by the traditions of our people 
ind our law. It does not need research to show that no such sweeping 
‘ondemnation ean be passed upon the statute before us.’’ 

Mr. Lief’s collection ineludes all except two or three of the dissenting 
opinions of Justice Holmes, and renders them in full, omitting only the 
‘ions of court decisions. The collection contains also Holmes’s three 


majority opinions under the Espionage Act (Schenck v. U. S., Frohwerk 
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v. U. S., and Debs v. U. S.), and also brief excerpts from twenty odd of 
his other majority opinions. The general plan of the book seems, to the 
reviewer, to have three defects. First, the classification seems inappro- 
priate in several instances; it is not apparent why Tyson v. Banton (oy 
the New York statute fixing the resale price of theatre tickets) or 
Weaver v. Palmer Bros. Co. (on the Pennsylvania statute prohibiting 
the use of shoddy in mattresses) should not have been grouped under 
the heading ‘‘On Hampering Social Experiments’’; or why the Panama 
and Philippine cases should have been placed in the group headed ‘‘(p 
Encroachment Upon the States’’ — or for that matter included at all. 
Secondly, the collection does not sufficiently reveal the extent to which 
Holmes has been able to set forth in majority opinions his ideas on due 
process of law. Thirdly, it does not show that he has been ready to use 
the due process clause in invalidating legislation which he regards as 
denying procedural safeguards generally accepted as essential to liberty. 
The collection would have given a more coherent and realistic picture of 
the significance of Justice Holmes’s contribution to our constitutional 
doctrine, if it had included some of his majority due process opinions, 
and also some of his majority opinions invalidating statutes because of 
their denial of the fair procedure required by due process. The former 
group might have included Otis v. Parker (mentioned above), Nobili 
State Bank v. Haskell (219 U. S. 104) — sustaining the Oklahoma 
statute providing for the guarantee of bank deposits, and Block v. 
Hirsch (256 U. 8. 135) — sustaining the statute of Congress regulating 
rents in the District of Columbia; the latter group might have included 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. v. Nebraska (217 U.S. 196) and Macfarland » 
American Sugar Refining Co. (241 U.S. 79). 

Louis Demnitz Brandeis was nominated as Associate Justice by Presi- 
dent Wilson on January 28, 1916; the nomination was confirmed, after 
reckless protests from men high in the legal profession and a long and 
bitter struggle in the Senate, on June first by a narrowly partisan vote 
(for — 44 Democrats, 3 Progressive Republicans; against — 21 Republi- 
eans, 1 Democrat). He took his seat on June 5. Mr. Lief’s collection 
contains twenty-five of Justice Brandeis’ dissenting opinions and five of 
his majority and concurring opinions; and the selection, arrangement, 
and editing seem entirely acceptable. It is proper to give a predominant 
place to the dissenting opinions of Holmes and Brandeis; for in dissents 
the Justices do not have to reconcile their views with the views of their 
colleagues or with previous decisions of the court; they have, therefore, 
freer range in stating their own ideas fully and specifically. 

The two men reach identical conclusions as to the effect of the due 
process of law clauses upon the powers of Congress and the states 0 
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regulating economic and social conditions; although Holmes’s opinions 
vive greater emphasis to the view that the wisdom of a statute is not 
a judge’s affair; while Brandeis undertakes to set forth in detail a justi- 
feation of the legislative action, by describing the social evils that need 
remedying and explaining the nature of the remedy embodied in the 
statute in question. Holmes’s opinions, on the surface at least, reveal a 
broader philosophical insight — he considers what, in general, law is 
for, and shows the necessarily changeable and experimental character 
of its specifie contents; his style has a greater literary flavor, with epi- 
erams and frequent allusions to ancient and modern classics. Brandeis’ 
opinions are closely reasoned, long, factual, with a marshalling of specific 
precedents and a vast array of economic, industrial, and mechanical 
data; they show his expert acquaintance with the facts and figures of 
business organization, accounting, depreciation, trade-union methods, 
working conditions, fatigue. But the differences are not absolute: 
Holmes also considers the practical aims and probable consequences of 
statutes; and Brandeis also has a philosophy of changing, growing law, 
and expresses his ideas in a style that is refined and fluent. The opin- 
ions of both are characterized by their intellectual liberalism: the con- 
stitutional, they maintain, must not be used ‘‘beyond the absolute com- 
pulsion of its words to prevent the making of social experiments that an 
important part of the community desires.’’ 

At all times in the last thirty years the Court has had a majority of 
judges who, on some occasions, have rested their decisions on principles 
essentially similar to those enunciated by Holmes and Brandeis. The 
distinction of the two latter, and the occasion for their notable dissents, 
is that they have held consistently to these principles while a number of 
the other judges have not. Dissenting opinions often contain later doc- 
trines of the court. But the reversals are often slow in coming. How 
long will it be before the Supreme Court will allow Congress and the 
states, in their respective domains, to prohibit railroads from discrim- 
inating against employees on account of trade-union membership, re- 
strain judges in granting injunctions against peaceful picketing, or 
establish minimum-wage standards for women and minors? To sustain 
such legislation the Court will have to reverse its decisions in Coppage 
v. Kansas (1915), Truax v. Corrigan (1931), and Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital (1923) ; but in doing so it will simply be reasserting its doc- 
trine in the earlier cases of Otis v. Parker (1903) and Missouri, Kansas 
ind Texas Ry. v. May (1904), and of a number of important decisions 
in the liberal period between Muller v. Oregon, in 1908, and Bunting v. 
Vregon, in 1917. It will be re-submitting itself to a restraint that other 
justices have, on oceasions, urged as emphatically as Holmes, Brandeis 
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and Stone. ‘‘It is not the function of this Court,’’ said the late Chie 
Justice Taft in his dissent in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, ‘‘to holq 
congressional acts invalid simply because they are passed to earry out 
economic views which the Court believes to be unwise or unsound.’’ And 
Justice Moody was delivering the opinion of the Court, with but one 
dissenter, when he said over twenty years ago (in Twining v. New 
Jersey, 211 U. 8. 78, 106-107): ‘‘Under the guise of interpreting the 
Constitution we must take care that we do not import into the discussion 
our own personal views of what would be wise, just and fitting rules of 
government to be adopted by a free people and confound them with con. 
stitutional limitations.’’ 


F. W. Coker 


Federal Financing: A Study of the Methods Employed by the Treasury 
in Its Borrowing Operations. By Robert A. Love. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. 261 pp. Appendix, footnotes, and 
bibliography. $4.25.) 

This volume really consists of three parts. The first thirteen chapters 
contain an analysis of the operations of the federal treasury by 
periods from the post-Revolutionary War period to the post-war de- 
velopments following the World War. Chapter XIV, which is labeled 
as Summary and conclusion, is in fact a topical treatment of the differ 
ent financial devices used through the different periods. In addition 
the appendix consists of a lengthy statistical table in which is set forth 
data pertinent to each federal loan. 

The different loans are discussed as to underlying policy, preparatio 
of the field, arrangement for selling, specific features attached to the 
securities, assurance of solvency and price maintenance. Evidence 1s 
brought to light in a discussion of these points to bolster the conclusion 
that ‘‘ political expediency has played an altogether too important part 
and that greater attention should have been given to establishing th 
Treasury on a sound financial basis,’’ and ‘‘in not a single major period 
in American finance has the Treasury manipulated matters so as to 
avoid the unfortunate confusion and the costly results which follow i 
the wake of badly used financing tacties’’ (p. 240). When one notes 
that the author interprets political expediency to mean public opinion 
the accusation of his conclusion becomes less severe, for often a plat 
which will work must be used in spite of the fact that it does not con- 
form to the best theory. One wonders, too, if many of the plans used by 


the government were open to individuals, such as tax exemption, if they 
would not be widely used and accepted as legitimate sales devices. 
In general, the author is to be commended for his painstaking analys!* 
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The most serious criticism, perhaps, is that he has reached conclusions 
without the weight of all important evidence. Factors which have an 
important bearing on the borrowing operations are the policy of taxa- 
tion and (which is indeed a part of the borrowing operations) the use 

short term obligations. Had Secretary Chase adopted an adequate 
system of taxation at the beginning of the Civil War, the story of the 
borrowing difficulties might have been different. The tremendous use of 
treasury notes and treasury certificates during the World War had a 
place in the finaneing policy which should not be ignored. Such contri- 

iting factors should have been included by the author to make his pic- 
ture complete. 


M. H. Hunter 





BOOK NOTES 


American Humor: A Study of the National Character. By Constance 
Rourke. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. xi+324 pI 
Bibliographical note. $3.50.) This work, which runs the gamut 0 
American literary effort in the field of humor, has too zealously — 4s 
well as frankly — labored to avoid the pitfalls of a pedantic antiquarian 
interest. As a result one finds generalizations in abundance, some oj 
which even attempt the difficult feat of bridging over the obvious gay 
between American humor and the national character. But what is of 
serious importance to the historical student — pedant though he may be 
one finds little specific information such as is necessary to tie down a 
soaring inspiration to work-a-day-world realities. The contributions 
Yankee cracker-box philosophers, of back-woods fun-makers, or Negr 
minstrels, of strolling comedians, and the rest are appropriately not 
but the well-timed phrases only combine with the impressionistic tou 
to add to the bewilderment of the uninitiated and to the unsatisfied 
appetite of the savant. A. C. C. 


Bits of Cambridge History. By Samuel F. Batchelder. (Cambridg: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. 349 pp. Illustrations and map. $4.5) 
This book contains four distinct historical papers each having its setting 
in the Cambridge (Massachusetts) of the Revolutionary period. The firs 
outlines the problems and difficulties which confronted General Bur- 
goyne and his officers during the year which they spent in Cambridg 
after the defeat at Saratoga. The second is an effort to resurrect Colo 
Henry Vassall who would undoubtedly have been a loyalist had he lived 
to the time of Lexington and Concord. It is a study of the Cambridg 
aristocracy of the period. The third paper all but demolishes the Was! 
ington Elm tradition. The author marshals all the evidence against t! 
acceptance of the tradition. In the fourth paper the author narrates 1! 
experiences of a Yankee loyalist during and after the Revolution. 1 
anticipates the international problem raised by the loyalist migration t 
Canada. The proof reader seems to have missed ‘‘autonymous’’ (p. 2" 
and ‘‘1506’’ (p. 318). The papers should be studied as models 
writers of local history. J. C. M. 


Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait Painter. By Henry Wilder Foo! 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. xix+223 pp. Illustr 
290 
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tions, appendices, and catalogue of portraits. $7.50.) Paucity of infor- 
mation concerning the life of Robert Feke, colonial portrait painter, 
heretofore has left us with nothing more than scattered canvasses of 
superlative quality by which to judge the artist as a man. 

Now Henry Wilder Foote has given us a biography, profusely an- 
notated, and with supplementary reference material on not only Feke’s 
work but that of other noted American artists of the early eighteenth 
century. 

Concisely Mr. Foote describes the man Robert Feke from his boyhood, 
when as the son of a Free Will Baptist minister and grandson of 
Quakers, he seems to have been torn between the career of a mariner and 
that of a painter, and that vague period after 1760 when no more was 
heard of him. Mr. Foote has made excellent use of the documentary ma- 
terial available, and has achieved a vivid character portrait against a 
olonial background authentically austere. W. J. E. 


Archibald Robertson, Lnreutenant-General Royal Engineers: His 
Diaries and Sketches in America, 1762-1780. Edited by Harry Miller 
Lydenburg. (New York: The New York Public Library, 1930. x+-300 

Notes and illustrations. $10.00.) This is a handsome book with its 
excellent paper, type, illustrations, and binding. An introductory bio- 
graphical sketch of this talented British army engineer precedes the 
published diaries which cover his services in the French and Indian War 


id in the American Revolution. The entries are generally brief but 


valuable for military chronology and statistics and are often generally 


suggestive. Sixty-three plates reproduce the land and sea-scapes and the 
sketches of battle fields — another valuable body of source material 
chronicles the progress of the British forces in America. Many of them 
with their excellent perspective and balance, mass effects, and delicate 
lelineation reveal the hand of the true artist. A. ©. C. 


Concord Fight: Being So Much of the Narrative of Ensign Jeremy 
Lister of the 10th Regiment of Foot as Pertains to His Services on the 
[9th of April, 1775, and to His Experiences in Boston During the Early 
Months of the Siege. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
06 pp. $1.50.) This narrative of the events of April 19, 1775, written by 
an eyewitness, sometimes confirms and sometimes disagrees with other 
sources. In no ease can it be taken as the final word on a disputed point. 
Une of the letters in the appendix gives a brief account of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The narrative and letters are also valuable for the bits of 
nformation on conditions in and about Boston at that time. J. C. M. 
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Light-horse Harry Lee. By Thomas Boyd. (New York: Chay 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 339 pp. Frontispiece. $3.50.) This biography 9: 
the dashing Revolutionary cavalry leader, ‘‘Light-horse Harry”’ .. 
the father of the famous Confederate leader, Robert E. Lee, is scholar) 
comprehensive, and interesting. Despite the prestige attached to “a 
name, his ownership of vast estates, his services in Congress and as 


thrice-elect-governor of his native Virginia, reverses brought on by p 


management and unwise investments reduced Lee to dire poverty 
Though twice happily married, he died a lonely, neglected, impoverished 
old man who had suffered much in mind and body and who was almos 
forgotten by the people he labored so faithfully and long to weld into 
nation. Lee’s war memoirs, published just before his death, excited co 
troversy and served to recall him to the memory of his countrymer 
though but tardy justice was accorded him. 

The main facts of Lee’s military and publie career are general) 
known, but Thomas Boyd, in a graphic, authoritative relation, impart 


a new and stirring glamour to Lee the man. Though he has used | 


usual conventional material, he has also gone carefully into both pul 
lished and manuscript sources. There is no critical comment on Lee's 
military career; this is rather an accurate narrative biography that 
seeks to revive the memory of and to do justice to a gallant soldier 
brave, but unfortunate man, and an adoring husband and father. Ther 
is a good bibliography and a good index, but there are no footnotes 


T.R.H 


Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Vol. IV. 1780-17» 
Edited by Adelaide L. Fries. Publications of the North Carolina His 
torical Commission. (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Company, 1”: 
468 pp. Illustrations.) This is the fourth volume of a series planned | 
give a continuous record of the settlements of the ‘‘ Unitas Fratrum” 
North Carolina. Though the Moravians were especially interested 
religion and morals, the diaries, memorabilia, minutes, and letters ar 
valuable as sources for the social, economic, political, and militar 
events and conditions. The index gives one hundred and thirty-f 
references to supplies furnished to the American and British troops 
seventy-nine to taxes, seventy-one to Tories, fifty-five to prices, fort) 
seven to postal facilities, forty-one to prisoners, forty to currency 4! 
depreciation, thirty-five to General Greene, thirty-one to schools, 
thirty-one to the Provincial Assembly. J. € 

Sizty Years of Branch Banking in Virginia. By George Star! 
(New York: Maemillan Company, 1931. ix+142 pp. Appendix @ 
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bibliography. $2.00.) Prior to 1819 western Virginia had no legalized 
banking facilities, whereas eastern Virginia, since 1812, had two banks, 
‘th branches, both of them in Richmond. This condition intensified 
«ctional rivalries causing the westerners to use unincorporated banks. 
ndeed, it is quite possible to sustain a thesis to the fact that the differ- 
epees between eastern and western Virginia, at that time, were due to 
hanks rather than to representation. 
The chief purpose of this book is, however, to give a history of early 
anking in Virginia. In this the author succeeds admirably. Beginning 
ith the Seotch system of branch banking, controlled by favored indi- 
iduals, he reviews the salient points in a generally conservative and 
effective system that culminated in the general banking act of 1837. As 
result, he justifies his conclusion that ‘‘the banking system of Virginia 
prior to 1860 compared favorably with that of any other state in the 
” C. H. A. 


Rebecca Nurse: Saint but Witch Victim. By Charles Sutherland Tap- 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1930. xiii+-105 pp. Illustrations. 
$1.50.) In this short biography, Rebecca Nurse is presented as a typical 
tim of the Salem Village (now Danvers) witcheraft delusion. She 
is a4 prominent, conscientious woman, a gentle and noble martyr, but 
t necessarily a ‘‘saint.’’ 
After explaining the meaning of witcheraft, the author graphically 
escribes the hysteria and frenzy of the community, the influence of 
neighborhood feuds, the ‘‘motives of personal malice,’’ the wiles 
' the ‘‘afflieted’’ children in humiliating persons held in high esteem, 
revengeful and heartless minister, and the unfair trial. The aec- 
nt, though brief, is clear and written with a pleasing style, but its 
iness would be enhanced by a bibliography. R. L. H. 


John Pendelton Kennedy. By Edward M. Gwathmey. (New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1931. ix+193 pp. Notes. $2.50.) Though 
Kennedy is unlikely ever to regain importance as a novelist, his former 
reputation as statesman and man of letters perhaps justifies a biography. 
t Mr. Gwathmey’s book falls between two stools. Too badly written 
be a popular biography, it wants the scholarly apparatus essential to 
serious student. Index, bibliography, and — worst of all a cata- 

of the little-known collection of Kennedy’s private papers in the 
Peabody Library, are alike lacking. S. BF. 


‘ith Meade at Gettysburg. By George Gordon Meade. (Philadelphia: 
spices of War Library and Museum of the Military Order of the 
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Loyal Legion of the United States, 1930. 205 pp. Maps.) It is stated jy 
an introductory note, that this is a ‘‘narrative of the campaign and 
battle of Gettysburg’’ that has been reprinted from the first half of 
Volume II of Colonel Meade’s Life and Letters of General George Gor. 
don Meade published in 1913. Essentially, however, the book is an ae. 
count only of the battle of Gettysburg and of the Federal pursuit that 
followed. There is a brief introductory chapter which summarizes the 
events leading up to the battle itself. As in the previous publication, 
the author, in terms of General Meade’s own correspondence with his 
wife and the Washington authorities is concerned only with the leader. 
ship and movements of the Federal army after General Meade assumed 
command on June 28, 1863, in place of General Joseph Hooker. The 
correspondence in which Halleck, in the week following the battle, 
pressed Meade to ‘‘push forward and fight Lee before he can cross the 
Potomac,’’ is included, together with Meade’s account of his ‘‘race with 
Lee.’’ 

The book is compact, well bound, well printed, and has an adequate 
index, but only an occasional brief footnote. There is an excellent set of 
twenty-four maps, arranged for convenient and easy usage by placing 
the individual maps in chronological order with the earliest map as the 
last one in order of sequence. T. R. H. 


The Story of St. Mary’s: The Society of the Free Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York City, 1868-1931. Edited by Newbury Frost Read. 
(New York: The Society of the Free Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
1931. 281 pp. Illustrations. $1.60.) This annalistic account based on 
the minutes of the trustees’ meetings and occasional newspaper notices 
will doubtless be of interest chiefly to members of the congregation of 
St. Mary’s. The emphasis is on financial problems and church property 
rather than on spiritual work. Changes in the character of the neighbor- 
hood and parish problems are merely implied without real discussion, as 
is the growth of the Catholic movement in the Episcopal Church during 
the period covered. E. M. 8. 

Lewis Henry Morgan: Social Evolutionist. By Bernhard J. Stern. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1931. ix+221 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy. $2.50.) The contributions of Lewis Henry Morgan, a pioneer i 
anthropology and ethnology are critically evaluated by the biographer, 
who is a sociologist and anthropologist. He quotes copiously from Mor- 
gan’s numerous writings, has used hitherto unconsulted manuscripts, 
and includes useful footnotes and bibliography. 

Morgan was a Rochester lawyer with scientific inclinations which ¢on- 
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dicted somewhat with his religious faith. According to the author, he is 
to be remembered for his analysis of the Iroquois organization, for trac- 
ing human progress from savagery through barbarism to civilization, 
for pointing out similarities in family relationships among the various 


American Indian groups and also certain Asiatic tribes, for showing the 


perty relations, for going beyond Henry Maine in distinguishing between 
tribal society based on kinship and political society founded on territory, 
for criticizing the contemporary estimates of Mexican culture, for in- 
sisting upon careful research and field work, and for his compilation of 
valuable anthropological data. 

The author points out Morgan’s failure to distinguish between cultural 
ind biographical heritages, the fallacy of his social evolution theory in 
ignoring cultural contacts and historical influences, and his lack of 
understanding of basic economic factors. This biography is of consider- 
able value in estimating systematically the contributions of an anthro- 
pnologist of international note. R. L. H. 


The Background of Swedish Emigration to the Umted States: An 
Economic and Socrological Study in the Dynamics of Migration. By 
John 8S. Lindberg, (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
xiv+272 pp. Tables. $2.00.) The object of the author has been to study 
‘the mechanism of migration — its origin, climax, and decline.’’ Em- 
phasis has, therefore, been placed upon the psychology and course of 
group action and historians will find omitted a consideration of many 
ontemporary and local features of religion, polities, and economic de- 
velopment which they would consider essential details in the background. 
But when they have mastered the sociological vocabulary this attempt at 
systematization will be a wholesome corrective to the historian’s ten- 
iency to fall into hap-hazard narrative. Especially valuable is the 
analysis of the agrarian developments in population and land relation- 
ships which were the basic factors in emigration from Sweden as else- 
where. Students of the movement from any European country (and 
trom the American East) can derive many suggestions from these chap- 
ters. Following this excellent presentation, the discussion of the indus- 
trial situation which has brought many Swedes into New England, is a 
usappointment. The principal source for the study is the extensive evi- 
lence contained in the Emigrationsutredningen published by the Swed- 
si Government (1907-13). M. L. H. 


King Cotton is Sick. By Claudius T. Murchison. (Chapel Hill: The 
uiversity of North Carolina Press, 1930. xi+190 pp. $2.00.) The 
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student of American history will be interested in this analytical treat. 
ment of the cotton textile industry from 1923 to 1930, and the suggested 
displacement of unregulated and long-established individualism wit} 
vertical combinations. Sectional competition is no longer serious; mal. 
adjustments between the different branches cannot be overcome by the 
efficiency of individual units; and the recent depression has only mad 
a bad situation worse, according to the author, a professor of applied 
economies. He has not revealed many of his sources of information, but 
has given the impression of a well-informed and unbiased student with 
original ideas. J. D. B. 


The Community Property System of Louisiana with Comparatir, 
Studies. By Harriet Spiller Daggett. Lowisiana State University 
Studies, No. 1. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1931 
xili+237 pp.) This book is an authoritative exposition of the community 
property system as embodied in the Civil Code of Louisiana and inter- 
preted by its courts. The law cases are carefully analyzed and criticised 
with scholarly exactness. The recent cases in the Supreme Court holding 
that under the Federal Income Tax Law, spouses in Washington, Ari- 
zona, Texas, and Louisiana ‘‘are entitled to file separate returns, each 
treating one half of the community income as income of each of them as 
an individual’’ were decided, as the author points out, after chapter 
XXI was written, but this fact does not detract from the reader’s inter- 
est in the legal difficulties that the community system presents to the es- 
tablishment of a ‘‘uniform’’ federal tax system. There is a valuable 
chapter in which the Louisiana system is compared with the German 
system. A student of the common law will not readily admit that the 
community property system ‘‘needs only new decorations and a few 
modern additions to make it a perfect habitat for the husband and wife 
of today,’’ for some of the cases cited indicate obscurities and complica- 
tions that the common law theories would avoid. But even a common 
lawyer must recognize in these scholarly pages the evidence of a system 
that furnishes a more equitable method of adjusting property rights be- 
tween the spouses than the old common law employed. C. J.T 


A Vagabond Trouper. By Jefferson De Angelis and Alvin F. Harlow 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. 325 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.50.) The father of the writer of these reminiscences was an old song 
and dance man in the early days of blackface minstrelsy. Jefferson De 
Angelis, the son, like so many modern stars, entered his profession by 
way of the minstrel semi-circle. As a lad of nine, he made his debut 
a variety house of early San Francisco. His career covers American 
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theatrical history from the old-time minstrels, burlesque, variety, vaude- 
ville and revues, to the highest type of comic opera. 

What a commentary on the evolution of the American stage Mr. De 
Angelis could have written! Instead, he deliberately chose to emphasize 
the personal details of the earlier years of his career, and over four- 
fifths of the book are devoted to the years of struggle toward stardom 
before 1884. The book deals with the showman’s life in the California 
of gold-mining days, the Kansas of the grasshopper plagues, the trans- 
continental treks of Thespians across the Great Plains, and barnstorm- 
ing in Australia, India, Japan, and South Africa. Many of the details 
are of slight importance, and the story — related in the first person — 
unfolds with singular simplicity. It is interesting, and reveals a lovable, 
genuine personality, but as a contribution to history it has little signifi- 
cance. Cc. W. 


The Forest Service, Its History, Activities and Urganization. By Dar- 
rell Hevenor Smith. Service Monographs of the United States Govern- 
ment. No. 58. (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1930. xi+268 
pp.) Here is presented a clear picture of the activities and organization 
of the Forest Service. The historical background is essentially a legisla- 
tive chronology but as such is useful. It would seem, however, that an 
analytical account of the development of the Forest Service should have 
been presented. The reader would never realize from the casual refer- 
ence to the Act of June 25, 1910 authorizing the president to withdraw 
public land for water power development (p. 50) that the act was a re- 
sult of a bitter controversy which involved the conflicting constitutional 
interpretations of Roosevelt and Taft. Pinchot is merely dismissed and a 
new forester appointed (p. 39) with no explanation of the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy which certainly affected the Forest Service. 

The account of the activities and organization of the Service is clearly 
and suecintly given. The book is thus extremely valuable as a handbook 
of reference. It contains an excellent bibliography and an index. 

J. T. G. 


The Church and Industry. By Spencer Miller Jr. and Joseph F. 
Fletcher. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1930. xiii+273 
pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) This book is a study of the activities within 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States during the past 
generation in relation to industry and industrial problems. The first 
part contains a useful record of the various organizations within the 
Church for propaganda and study upon industrial problems, the second 
the report of a slight field study of four selected parishes in this country. 
There is a valuable bibliography in one of the appendices. M. C. L. 
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American Society: Interpretations of Educational and Other Forces 
By Charles Franklin Thwing. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931. ix+271 pp.) This volume is made up of a collection of essays 
which the author contributed to the Hibbert Journal in the period be. 
tween 1911 and 1930. It reveals the extensive indebtedness of the Amer. 
ican educational philosopher to the facts of American history. This js 
especially true of the chapter on ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Motive and Contr. 
bution’’ and of the essay entitled ‘‘The American Civil War and the 
Great War: A Comparison,’’ written in 1916 at a time when other 
American leaders, like President Lyon G. Tyler of William and Mary 
College, were making quite different comparisons. The latter would 
doubtless eriticize Dr. Thwing’s extensive citations from the works of 
Lincoln as unsatisfactory sources for such a study. The three chapters 
on the ‘‘ Prospects of Liberal Education After the Great War,’’ ‘‘ Public 
Opinion in the United States in the Last Three Years: 1914-1917,”’ and 
‘American Society After the Great War’’ offer to the historical student 
valuable source material for the appraisal of the currents of opinion in 
that period of storm and stress. All the essays are stimulating offerings, 
including the last on the ‘‘Growth of Institutions in American Society,”’ 
in which he points out the remarkable development institutionally in 
seven fields at a time when two important institutions, the family and 
the church, have failed to advance. A. C. C. 


Readings in European History Since 1814. By Jonathan F. Scott and 
Alexander Baltzly. (New York: F. 8S. Crofts and Company, 1930. xxv- 
689 pp. $3.50.) This selection of readings has the merit that it does not 
slur over the early nineteenth century in order to give undue space to 
recent happenings, that it interweaves social, intellectual, and political 
history without sacrificing the element of sequence, and that it brings 
Russia and America adequately into the European picture. America 
appears on the scene in connection with two episodes of supreme sym 
bolic interest — the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine and the making 
of the Paris peace settlement. The editors have exercised a pleasing 
originality in introducing such items as the music of Giovanezza and 4 
symposium on democracy. R. C. B. 


The Suffragette Movement: An Intimate Account of Persons ané 
Ideals. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1931. xii+631 pp. Illustrations. $7.50.) Sylvia Pankhurst 
gives a vivid and episodical story of a vivid and episodical struggle, with 
fair estimates of policies which she disapproved but which proved usefu! 
Militaney is the chief theme, but her own interest in the use of 1) 
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suffrage movement for social betterment is emphasized also. Brief men- 

tions of American visits serve as reminders of the very different social 

and political backgrounds of the movements in England and in America. 
E. M. S. 


Lenin, Red Dictator. By George Vernadsky. Translated by Maleolm 
Waters Davis. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. 351 pp. 
Illustrations and notes. $3.00.) A calm and scholarly biography of the 
leader whose influence upon his decade is comparable only to that of 
Wilson, but who “‘hated the liberals more than he hated the aristocracy,’’ 
the author’s anti-Soviet point of view appears in a few unguarded pas- 
sages, such as the gratuitous comparison of Tsarist mildness with Soviet 
severity or the labored collection of evidence that Lenin took German 
gold. The story is told in a setting of Russian revolutionary party 
politics; it makes use of the rapidly growing collections of source ma- 
terial on this subject, published in Russia and abroad. R. C. B. 






































HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Professor Beverley W. Bond, president of the Mississippi Valley His 
torical Association, announces the appointment of the following com. 
mittees: program, Professor Theodore C. Blegen of the Minnesot, 
Historical Society, chairman, Professor Louis Pelzer of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, Mr. Herbert A. Keller of the MeCormick Historical 
Association, Professor Albert L. Kohlmeier of the University of Indiana, 
and Professor Edward E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma; loca 








arrangements, Professor James L. Sellers of the University of Nebraska, 
chairman, Governor and Mrs. Charles W. Bryan, Chancellor and Mrs, 
E. A. Burnett, Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Sheldon, Mayor Frank C. Zehrung 
Professor John D. Hicks, Mr. John E. Miller, Mr. Mark W. Woods, Mr 
J. C. Seacrest, Mr. Frank D. Troop, Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, Professor 
Roy C. Cochran, and Professor C. H. Oldfather; membership, Professo: 
Ralph P. Bieber of Washington University, chairman, Professor William 
C. Binkley of Vanderbilt University, Professor Fred A. Shannon 
Kansas State College, Professor William T. Utter of Denison University 
and Professor Arthur H. Hirsch of Ohio Wesleyan University ; nomina 
tions, Professor Verner W. Crane of the University of Michigan, chair 
man, James G. Randall of the University of Illinois, and Mrs. Philip M 
Hamer of the University of Tennessee. 

During the winter meeting at Minneapolis in joint session with th 
American Historical Association, Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker 0! 
Princeton University will address the dinner on Monday evening, Decen 
ber 28, and the history of the Upper Mississippi Valley will be th: 
general subject under discussion at the Wednesday morning session, 
December 30. 


Willard R. Jillson’s Early Kentucky Literature, 1750-1840, original); 
given as the annual dinner address before the Mississippi Valley His 
torical Association at Lexington, Kentucky, April 30, 1931, now appea! 
in pamphlet form (Kentucky State Historical Society, Frankfort, 1931 
and contains a profusely illustrated discussion of ‘‘ Journals and J¢ 
ney Tales,’’ ‘‘Indian Wars and Settlement,’’ ‘‘Law and Legal Lor 








‘Religious Records,’’ ‘‘ Historical Narration,’’ ‘‘ Biography and Aut 
biography,’’ ‘‘Politieal Potpourri,’’ ‘‘ Poetry, Fiction, and Drama, 
‘*Scientifie Writings,”’ 


‘““Trials and Tragedies,’’ ‘‘ Periodicals and th 
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Press,’ as Well as a thirty-one page bibliography of Kentucky literature 
from 1750-1840. 


The Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial Fund Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association has awarded the Oberly Memorial Prize for 
1931 to Everett E. Edwards, United States department of agriculture 
economist, for his publication, ‘‘ A Bibliography of the History of Agri- 
culture in the United States.’’ 


During the sessions of the Institute of Public Affairs held at the 
University of Virginia, June 28-July 11, 1931, Professor William E. 
Dodd gave an address on ‘‘ James Monroe and Virginia Statesmanship a 
Hundred Years Ago.’’ A group of papers on ‘‘The Plight of Southern 
Agriculture,’’ was presented and the following interesting addresses 
on Latin-American Relations were given: ‘‘The Economic, Political and 
Social Significance of Recent Revolutions in Latin America,’’ by Edward 
Tomlinson, ‘‘The Significance of the Growing Investment of Capital 
from the United States in Latin America,’’ by Max Winkler, ‘‘ Race 
Relations in Latin Ameriea,’’ by Philip A. Means and Ruediger Bilden, 
‘A Program of Closer Cultural Relations with Latin Amerieca,’’ ‘‘Settle- 
ment of International Disputes on the South American Continent with 
Special Reference to the Pan American Arbitration Convention now 
Pending in the United States Senate,’’ by John H. Latané, and ‘‘The 
Construetive Elements of a Pan American Policy,’’ by General Palmer 
E. Pierce. 


Dr. Clarenee E. Carter, professor of history at Miami University, who 
was selected to collect and edit the official papers of the territories of the 
United States, assumed his new position of Editor of Territorial Papers, 
August 15, 1931. 

The publication of these papers has been strongly urged by various 
historical societies and associations. On March 3, 1925, Congress passed 
a law, sometimes known as the ‘‘ Ralston Act,’’ after the late Senator 
Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana, authorizing the secretary of state to 
“have collected, edited, copied and suitably arranged for publication 
the official papers of the Territory from which such state was formed, 
now in the national archives... .’’ Pursuant to the provisions of this 
act the work of collecting the papers and compiling them in the archives 
of the department was begun and copies made of the papers in question. 
The secretary of state was authorized to continue this work by the act 
of February 28, 1929, amending the preceding act so as to continue 
the work. After careful study of the qualifications of various authorities 
on American history with particular reference to its western develop- 
ment, Dr. Carter was named Editor of Territorial Papers. 
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Dr. Solon J. Buck has assumed his duties as director of the Historica) 
Survey for Western Pennsylvania and professor of history in the Upj. 
versity of Pittsburgh and is organizing his research staff for the tas 
of collecting, compiling, and editing materials relating to the history of 
western Pennsylvania. 


Among recent publications of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio is the History of the Sycamore Associate Reformed Church Now 
United Presbyterian, by Josiah Morrow (1930), which traces the story 
in a rather unconnected fashion from the formation of the chureh iy 
1794 down to 1908. 


The action taken by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society on March 26 to amend its name to ‘‘The Ohio State Historical 
Society,’’ has been rescinded and the society decided at its April 30 
meeting to retain its original name. 


The memorial project commemorating the Revolution in the West and 
especially the achievements of George Rogers Clark and his associates 
to be erected by the federal government at the site of Fort Sackville on 
land provided by the state of Indiana, Knox County, and the city of 
Vineennes, has taken final shape. A monumental river wall facing | 
Wabash River was finished last December. The new bridge over th 


Wabash, which will be a part of the memorial, was started by the hig 

way departments of Illinois and Indiana, and most of the buildings 
formerly upon the memorial plaza have been removed to make way for 
the construction of the main memorial building, which will be a round 


structure of classical design, built upon an ample base or raised plat 
form, within which will be found a series of seven mural paintings }y 
Ezra Winter of New York City. 

The Proceedings of the twelfth annual Indiana History Conference 
which was held at Indianapolis, December 11-13, 1930, contains the f 
lowing interesting papers: ‘‘Our State and Country,’’ by Ross F. Lock- 
ridge, ‘‘ A Hoosier Hostelry a Hundred Years Ago,’’ by Kenneth Louck 
‘Isaac Blackford,’’ by W. W. Thornton, ‘‘Daniel W. Voorhees,”’ | 
Frank S. Bogardus, ‘‘Dramatie Elements in LaSalle’s Career,”’ 
Genevieve Hopkins, ‘‘Some Methods and Objectives for the Gener 
Course in American History,’’ by A. W. Crandall, ‘‘The Wayne Count) 
Museum,’’ by Mrs. W. W. Gaar, and ‘‘The Covered Wagon Timber 
Bridge in Indiana,’’ by R. B. Yule. The address on ‘‘Our Pioneer His 
torical Societies,’’ given by Evarts B. Greene in commemoration of t! 
centennial of the Indiana Historical Society has been issued as Volum 
X, No. 2, of the Indiana Hisiorical Society Publications. 
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At the second annual conference on the teaching of the social sciences 
which was held April 3-4 at Evanston under the auspices of North- 
western University, the history section took up as its topic for discussion 
“Special Work for Superior Students,’’ on which subject papers were 
offered by Professor David R. Moore of Oberlin College, Professor John 
F. Cady of Franklin College, and Professor Carl D. Hartzell of Carleton 
College. The history session was one of five well-planned departmental 
round tables which were attended by 127 college and university instrue- 
tors in these allied fields. 


The 1930 volume of the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical 
Society contains the following papers: ‘‘The Make-Up of the Early 
Republican Party,’’ by James L. Sellers, ‘‘A History of the Chicago 
Delegation in Congress, 1843-1925,’’ by Lewis Ethan Ellis, ‘‘ John Me- 
Lean and the County that Bears His Name,’’ by Mrs. Florence F. 
Bohrer, ‘‘ Judge David Davis, 1815-1886,’’ by Harry E. Pratt, ‘‘ Chicago 
Under the French Regime,’’ by Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, ‘‘ Warsaw 
and Fort Edwards on the Mississippi,’’ by Mrs. Ruth C. Aleshire, ‘‘ Rus- 
se] Farnham, Astorian,’’ by Frank E. Brandt, and the Civil War diary 
of William H. H. Ibbetson of Chesterfield, Illinois. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently received a 
quantity of letters and several diaries of the late Judge James S. Ander- 
son of Manitowoe, dealing mostly with the Civil War period. 

The Midwest Museums Conference has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Nile C. Behnke, Oshkosh, president; A. K. Fisher, 
Milwaukee, vice-president ; R. N. Buckstaff, Oshkosh, treasurer, and Mrs. 
May L. Bauchle, Beloit, secretary. There are now about one hundred 
municipal, county, or college museums of varying sizes in Wisconsin 
many of which have been organized through the helpful encouragement 
of the State Historical Museum at Madison. 

Dr. George L. Collie has retired from the directorship of the Logan 
Museum at Beloit College of which he has been in charge for many years. 
The Beloit Historical Society on June 3 marked with a tablet the site of 
the first house erected in that city. Dr. Charles V. Porter of Viroqua 
is marking with tablets mounted on concrete monuments the Indian 
trails and historie sites near his home. Preparations have been made by 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission for the interment of the re- 
mains of Simon Kahquados, noted Wisconsin Potawatomi chief in Penin- 
sular State Park on the Door County peninsula, the home of the late 
chief’s Indian forbears. Charles E. Brown, director of the State His- 
torical Museum, has completed a report of an Indian history survey of 
the Waupaca Chain o’Lakes which was published by the Chain o’Lakes 
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Protective and Improvement Association for the educational benefit 


its summer residents and citizens of the neighboring city of Waupaca 


Theodore T. Brown and Mrs. John P. Schumacher are making collecting 
from old Mandan Indian sites in North Dakota. Miss Susan B. Dayis 
assistant dean of women at the University of Wisconsin is publishing 

book on Wisconsin history and folklore bearing the title ‘‘ Wisconsiy 
Lore for Girls and Boys.’ 


The Missouri Historical Society, which has the most complete file 
the St. Louis Missouri Gazette, the first newspaper published west 
the Mississippi, beginning with the issue of July 26, 1808, is overhauling 
the original copies and having them photostated; these photostats ar 
offered for sale to other institutions. 

Among recent manuscript accessions of the society are the William 
D. Butler papers (1863-1925), consisting of sixteen manuscripts ar 
one clipping, dealing with the work of Butler as a special agent of t 
Western Sanitary Commission among the Missouri troops at Vicksb 
as well as his life as an educator in St. Louis public schools, and the J 
M. Schaaf collection (1798-1890), consisting of thirty-eight manuscript 
dealing with the Pratte and Valle families of Ste. Genevieve, Ir 
Mountain, and the activities of the Missouri Lron Company. 


The Florida State Historical Society has received from its head 
quarters at the John B. Stetson University, Deland, Florida, the annu 
report of its executive secretary for the year ending January 31, 1931 


A study collection of pre-historic cultures of Lowa has recently been i: 
stalled in the rooms of the State Historical Society of Iowa in the Hall 
Liberal Arts, lowa City. 


A classified list of articles, printed in connection with the index for 
volumes I-X of Minnesota History (formerly the Minnesota Histo 
Bulletin), was recently published by the Minnesota Historical Society 


On May 6, Professor John C. Parish of the University of Californi 
Los Angeles, delivered an address on ‘‘The Emergence of the Idea ‘ 
Manifest Destiny’’ as the seventh annual faculty research lecture of tha 
institution. 


The Proceedings of the Pacifie Coast Branch of the American Histor 
eal Association for 1930 contains the following articles of interest: ‘lt 
flections of the Nature of the Westward Movement,’’ by John C. Paris! 
‘*New Mexico as a Factor in the Westward Movement,’’ by Sister Mary 
Loyola, and ‘‘ William Morris Stewart, Empire Builder, 1827-1909,”’ b 
Effie M. Mack. 
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The introduetory announcement of the first number of the Huntington 
Library Bulletin (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, May, 1931) 
explains that the main purpose of this publication will be to ‘‘ partie- 
ylarize the resources of the Huntington Library and attempt to estimate 
their importanee.’’ The first number of this Bulletin, occasional pub- 
lication of which is planned whenever useful and valuable material is 
available, contains a miscellany of items ranging from a bibliographical 
article on Henry E. Huntington, by Robert O. Schad, a chronological 
grouping with brief descriptions of the Huntington Library collections, 
a compilation of Incunabula Medica, by Herman R. Mead, an article on 
“New England, 1830-1850,’’ by Frederick J. Turner, two documents, 
and a number of notes. The library has also recently published its third 
annual report for the period from July 1, 1929-June 30, 1930, 


The first four pamphlets in the Honor to George Washington series 
edited by Albert B. Hart, in commemoration of the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Washington, are entitled: 
‘Frontier Background of Washington’s Career,’’ by David M. Matteson, 
‘Washington, The Man of Mind,’’ by Albert B. Hart, ‘‘Tributes to 
Washington,’’ compiled by Albert B. Hart, and ‘‘ Washington the 
Farmer,’’ by David M. Matteson. 


A second revised edition of Colonial Women of Affairs: Women in 
Business and the Professions in America before 1776, by Elizabeth A. 
Dexter has been issued by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Together with the recent publication of King Cotton Diplomacy, by 
Frank L. Ousley, the University of Chicago Press has issued a second 
impression of his companion volume, State Rights in the Confederacy. 


Among articles of interest in the Journal of the American-Irish His- 
torical Society, 1930-31, Vol. XXIX (1931) are ‘‘Early Irish Settlers 
in Milwaukee,’? by Humphrey Desmond and ‘‘The Mullanphys of St. 
Louis,’’ by Franeis X. Stephens. 


The collection of Historical Records and Studies, Vol. XX, by Thomas 


ee 


I’. Meehan (ed.), contains papers on ‘‘ American Notes in Vatican Diplo- 
maey,’? by Joseph F. Thorning, ‘‘Conewago, Our First Shrine of the 
Sacred Heart,’’ by H. C. Watts, ‘‘Charles Constantine Pise (1801- 
1866),’’ by Sister M. Eulalia Teresa Moffatt, ‘‘ Education in the City of 
Mexico During the Sixteenth Century,’’ by Joaquin Icazbalceta, 
~ George-Town-on-the-Potowmack,’’ by Margaret Downing, ‘‘Sergeant 
Andrew Wallace,’’ by Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, and ‘‘The New York 
Negro Plot of 1741,’’ by Ethel King. 
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C. Parra-Perez’s Bolivar, A Contribution to the Study of His Politica) 
Ideas, which originally appeared in Spanish in 1928 has now been trans. 
lated into English by Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven of the University 
of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh Printing Company, 1930). , 


The Transactions of the London and Middlesex Historical Society for 
1930 contains the diary of Rev. William Fraser (1834-1835) with an 
introductory essay on ‘‘ Early Presbyterianism in Western Ontario,”’ by 
Harry E. Parker. 


Among articles of importance to readers of the Mississippi VaAL.ey 
HistoricaL Review published during the spring and summer may be 
noted: ‘‘The Diplomacy of the Louisiana Cession,’’ by Arthur S. Aiton 
and ‘‘Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the States?’’ 
by Arthur C. Cole, in The American Historical Review (July) ; ‘‘The 
Promotion of Argiculture by the Illinois Central Railroad, 1855-1870,” 
by Paul W. Gates, in Agricultural History (April) ; ‘‘ Pierre Menard of 
Illinois,’’ by William 8S. Merrill and ‘‘Customs and Legends of Texas 
Indians,’’ by Carlos E. Castaneda, in Mid-America (July) ; ‘‘ Plains 
Indian Tribal Correlations with Sun Dance Data,’’ by Forrest Clements, 
in the American Anthropologist (N. 8. April-June) ; ‘‘Selkirk Purchase 
of the Red River Valley,’’ by John P. Pritchett and ‘‘Land Policy of 
the Illinois Central Railroad,’’ by Paul W. Gates, in the Journal 
Economic and Business History (August) ; ‘‘ Mouths of the Mississippi,’ 
by George W. Gray, in World’s Work (July) ; ‘‘The Intellectual Life 
of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836,’’ a continued article by Edward P. Anderson 
and ‘‘Captain Samuel A. Craig’s Memoirs of Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion,’’ in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (April 
‘‘Grahamton and the Early Textile Mills of Kentucky,’’ by William A. 
Pusey, ‘‘Abrakom Lincoln, Senior, Grandfather of the President.’’ by 
Louis A. Warren, and ‘‘Antecedent Experience in Kentucky of Wil- 
liam Maxwell, Ohio’s First Printer,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtie, in T) 
Filson Club History Quarterly (July); ‘‘The Senatorial Career of 
William G. Brownlow,’’ by James W. Patton, ‘‘Johnson’s Plan of 
Restoration in Relation to That of Lincoln,’’ by Rena M. Andrews, and 
‘General John Sevier, A Sketch by His Son, The Late Col. George W. 
Sevier,’’ in The Tennessee Historical Magazine (April) ; ‘‘ History of 
the Missouri County Court,’’ by William L. Bradshaw, ‘‘Joseph 
Pulitzer,’’ Part II, by George S. Johns, ‘‘John Evans, Explorer and 
Surveyor,’’ Part II, by Abraham P. Nasatir, and ‘‘ Experiences of Lewis 
Bissell Dougherty on the Oregon Trail,’’ by Ethel M. Withers, in The 
Missouri Historical Review (April) ; ‘‘In Memoriam — Edwin William 
Stephens, 1849-1931,’’ ‘‘Pioneer Days in ‘Old Sparta’,’’ by Sara L. 
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Williams, ‘‘Benjamin H. Reeves,’’ by F. A. Culmer, ‘‘Josepl. Pulitzer,’’ 
Part III, by George 8. Johns, and ‘‘John Evans, Explorer and Sur- 
vevor.’ Part II], by Abraham P. Nasatir, in The Missouri Historical 
Review (July); ‘‘The First Cargo of African Slaves for Louisiana, 
1718,’’ translated by A. G. Sanders, ‘‘Lafayette’s Visit to Baton Rouge, 
April, 1825,’’ translated by R. W. Colomb, ‘‘Spanish Procedure in 
Louisiana in 1800 for Licensing Doctors and Surgeons,’’ translated by 
Laura L. Porteus, ‘‘ Dufour’s Local Sketches,’’ translated under super- 
vision of R. W. Colomb, ‘‘ Installation of De Kerleric as Governor of 
Louisiana, 1753,’’ translated by Heloise H. Cruzat, and ‘‘The Revolution 
of 1876 in Louisiana,’’ by Henry P. Dart, in The Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly (April) ; ‘‘Cavelier de La Salle Takes Possession of Louisi- 
ana,’ by Baron Mare de Villiers du Terrage, translated by Andre 
Lafargue, ‘‘Robert Cavelier de La Salle’s House at Lachine, Province 
of Quebee, Canada,’’ by Andre Lafargue, ‘‘Irwin Russell in New Or- 
leans,’’ by John 8S. Kendall, ‘‘The First Law Regulating Land Grants 
in French Colonial Louisiana,’’ translated by Henry P. Dart, ‘‘The 
Adventures of Denis Brand, First Printer of Louisiana,’’ translated by 
Laura L. Porteous, ‘‘A Duel between Diplomats,’’ by H. G. Morgan, Jr., 
‘‘Dufour’s Local Sketches, 1847,’’ Part II, translated under supervi- 
sion of R. W. Colomb, ‘‘ Louisiana in the Disputed Election of 1876,’’ 
Part I, by Fanny L. Bone, in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July) ; 
‘Kin Hubbard,’’ by J. Harley Nichols, ‘‘Indiana and Her History,’’ 
by James A. Woodburn, ‘‘A History of the Indiana State Board of 
Edueation,’? by Linneus N. Hines, and ‘‘Harrison’s Councils with 
Tucumseh,’’ by Mrs. Rose Schultheis, in the Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory (March) ; ‘‘Col. Conrad Weiser, Pioneer, Soldier, Diplomat, Judge, 
Provincial Interpreter,’’ by Mrs. K. T. Anderson, ‘‘Lincoln’s Early 
Political Background,’’ by Louis A. Warren, ‘‘ Dr. John Gale, A Pioneer 
Army Surgeon,’’ by Irving S. Cutter, ‘‘The British Indian Attack on 
Pain Court (St. Louis),’’ by Stella M. Drumm, ‘‘A Forgotten Hero of 
Rock Island,’’ by Milo M. Quaife, and ‘‘The Revolution at Crisis in the 
West,’’ by Theodore C. Pease, in the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torial Society (January) ; ‘‘ Historical Markers and Memorials in Mich- 
igan,”’ in the Michigan History Magazine (Spring) ; ‘‘The First Kir- 
mess,’’ by Lee W. Metzner, ‘‘ Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford,’’ ‘‘ Yankee- 
Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics of the Seventies,’’ by Herman J. 
Deutsch, ‘‘Notes on the Distribution of the Foreign-Born Scandinavian 
in Wisconsin in 1905,’’ by Guy-Harold Smith, and ‘‘The Agency House 
at Fort Winnebago,’’ by Louise Phelps Kellogg, in The Wisconsin Maga- 
zine Of History (June); ‘‘Lettres de Daniel-Hyacinthe Lienard de 
Beaujeu, Commandant au Fort Niagara,’’ in Le Bulletin des Recherches 
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Historiques (June); ‘‘The lowa Academy of Science,’’ by Jacob \ 


Swisher, ‘‘Some Iowa Lectures and Conversations of Amos Bronson 
Aleott,’’ by Hubert H. Hoeltje, and ‘‘ Pen Sketches of the Big Woods.” 
by Charles E. Hall, in the lowa Journal of History and Politics (July 
‘*‘An American Lady,’’ by Marie Haefner, ‘‘La Follete Wins,” by 
Pauline Grahame, and ‘‘Old Flower Gardens,’’ by G. Perle Schmidt, jy 
The Palimpsest (May) ; ‘‘lowa State Parks,’’ by J. A. Swisher, in 7h, 
Palimpsest (June) ; ‘‘The Hobo Convention,’’ by Gretchen Carlson and 
‘*Tan Maclaren,’’ by Ben Hur Wilson, in The Palimpsest (July) ; ‘The 
Lineoln Mass of American People,’’ by Edgar R. Harlan, ‘‘ Abandoned 
Towns, Villages and Post Offices of Iowa,’’ by David C. Mott, and 
‘*Pioneer Lawmakers Association,’’ by David C. Mott, in Annals of 
Iowa (April). 

Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘A Visit to Farther. 
and-Gay Castle,’’ by William W. Folwell, ‘‘Sod Houses and Prairi: 
Schooners,’’ by William A. Marin, and ‘‘ Minnesota as Seen by Travel- 
ers,’’ a continued article edited by Grace L. Nute, in Minnesota History 
(June): ‘*The Constitutional Convention,’’ by William H. Murray 
‘*Some New Light on Houston’s Life Among the Cherokee Indians,”’ by 
Grant Foreman, ‘‘The Cowboy, 1880 — The Statue, 1931,’’ by Frank ( 
Orner, ‘‘Memories of My Childhood Days in the Choctaw Nation,”’ by 
Emma E. Christian, ‘‘ Early History of Spavinaw,’’ by Grant Forema: 
‘* Reconstruction in the Creek Nation,’’ by Ohland Morton, ‘‘ Tryphena, 
by Muriel H. Wright, and ‘‘The First Santa Fe Expedition, 1792-1793,” 
by Alfred B. Thomas, in Chronicles of Oklahoma (June) ; ‘‘ Catholic 
Missions and Missionaries Among the Indians of Dakota,’’ by Sister 
Mary Aquinas Norton and ‘‘The Red River Settlement in 1825, a Letter 
from John Pritchard to Miles Maecdonell, June 16, 1825,’’ document 
edited by John P. Pritchett, in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly 
(April) ; ‘‘Padre Luis Velarde’s Relacién of Primera Alta, 1716,’’ by 
Rufus K. Wyllys and ‘‘A Campaign Against the Moquie Pueblos under 
Governor Phelix Martinez, 1716,’’ translation of Ralph E. Twitchell, 
edited by Lansing B. Bloom, in the New Mexico Historical Review 
(April); ‘‘Harmful Practices of Indian Traders of the Southwest, 
1865-1876,’’ by C. C. Rister and ‘‘Letter of Alexander H. Stephens, 
by Colonel M. L. Crimmins, in the New Mezico Historical Review 
(July); ‘‘Counties of Colorado: A History of their Creation and th 
Origin of their Names,’’ by LeRoy R. Hafen, in the Colorado Magazww 
(March) ; ‘‘A History of Fort Lewis, Colorado,’’ by Mary C. Ayres 
and ‘‘Second Colorado Cavalry in the Civil War,’’ by Blanche V 
Adams, in the Colorado Magazine (May); ‘‘The Oregon Trail,’’ and 


‘‘Theodore Judah — Practical Dreamer,’’ in the California History 
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V,qet (December-January, 1929-30) ; ‘‘ Douglas Expedition, 1840-41,’’ 
“ Herman A. Leader, ‘‘Indian Trade Values, 1840-41,’’ by James 
‘ouglas, ‘Indian Tribes of Curry County,’’ by Vernon Nielson, ‘‘ Brit- 
) Values in Oregon, 1847,’’ by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘ Ashland Normal School, 
1869-1930,"’ by William P. Tucker, ‘‘The Dalles Woolen Mill, 1866-79,”’ 
hy Alfred L. Lomax, ‘‘ Early Education in Oregon,’’ by J. F. Santee, 
“Judge Robert Sharp Bean,’’ by Charles H. Carey, and ‘‘One Hundred 
Years Ago, 1831,’’ by Nellie B. Pipes, in The Oregon Historical Quarter- 
, (March); ‘‘ Nationalism of Lewis and Clark,’’ by Leslie M. Scott, 
“Thomas Starr King in Oregon, 1862,’’ by William G. Eliot, Jr., 
“Thomas Milton Gatch, Educator,’’ by J. F. Santee, ‘‘ Early Scenes in 
ilarney Valley,’? by Lewis A. MeArthur, ‘‘ Wilson Price Hunt, 1783- 
1842,” by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘ Umpqua Agriculture, 1851,’’ by Jesse Apple- 
vate, ‘Douglas Expeditions, 1840-41,’’ a continued article by Herman 
\. Leader, and ‘‘ Ashland Normal School, 1869-1930,’’ a continued ar- 
ticle by William Turker, in The Oregon Historical Quarterly (June) ; 
“War in the Great Northwest,’’ by W. V. Rinehart, ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketch of William D. Moore, by C. L. Andrews, ‘‘An Old Unknown 
Map of America, the First to Show the Future Bering Strait,’’ by 
Edward W. Allen, and ‘‘The Family-Company-Compact,’’ by Lionel H. 
Laing, in The Washington Historical Quarterly (April). 


The following academic news chronicles the latest movements in the 
‘ield of historical scholarship: Charles M. Andrews to retire from the 
Farnam Professorship at Yale University to become Director of His- 
iorical Publieations at Yale; J. B. Hedges of Clark University to be 
professor of history at Brown University; Frederick Merk of Harvard 
(niversity to be on leave for the first semester; Allan Nevins and Harry 
J, Carman of Columbia University to be professors; H. S. Commager of 
New York University to be professor ; Edgar B. Graves of Hamilton Col- 
ege to be on leave the second semester to engage in research in Italy 
and England— during his absence Donald Tilton of the Graduate 
School of Princeton University to conduct his courses; Lowell J. Ragatz 
it George Washington University to be associate professor; St. G. L. 
Sioussat of the University of Pennsylvania to be on leave for the first 
selnester ; George P. Harmon of Lehigh University to be associate profes- 
sor; Reginald C. MeGrane of the University of Cincinnati to continue 
lus research abroad as holder of a Guggenheim fellowship for 1931-32; 
Paul H. Clyde of Ohio State University to be professor of history at the 
University of Kentucky; Alexander Blair of Ohio State University to 

assistant professor of history at Western Reserve University; Clar- 
chee E. Carter of Miami University to be on leave to become the editor 
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of Territorial Papers at Washington, D.C.; A. 8. Aiton of the University 
of Michigan to be on leave for the second semester; Robert L. Reynolds 
of the University of Nebraska to be assistant professor of history at th 
University of Wisconsin; H. F. MacNair of the Universty of Chicago 
to be on leave, 1931-32, to travel in the Far East; Marshall M. Knappen 
to be assistant professor of English history at the University of Chicago: 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt of the University of Chicago to be on leave, 193}. 


32, to lecture in the Institute Universitaire de Hautes Etude Interna. 
tionales at Geneva — during his absence Thad W. Riker of the University 
of Texas to fulfill his teaching and editorial duties; Avery O. Craven of 


the University of Chicago to be a visiting scholar for the year 1931-32 at 
the Henry E. Huntington Library — during his absence Raymond ( 
Miller of the College of the City of Detroit to conduct his courses; W, 
S. Robertson of the University of Illinois to be on leave for the year 
1931-32; Earnest Lauer of Northwestern University to be on leave to 
work on medieval documents in the cities of the Rhine Valley; Clyde L 
Grose of Northwestern University to be professor; Solon J. Buck of the 
Minnesota Historical Society to be director of the Historical Survey 
for Western Pennsylvania at the University of Pittsburgh; Theodore 
C. Blegen to be superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society; 
Nelson V. Russell of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to be on leave as 
holder of a Lloyd Travelling Fellowship; John D. Hicks of the Univer. 
sity of Nebraska to be on leave, first semester, to lecture at Harvard 
University — during his absence C. H. Oldfather to be acting dean of 
the college of arts and sciences; James L. Sellers of the University of 
Nebraska to be associate professor; James F. Willard of the Universit) 
of Colorado, to be on a second year’s leave to continue his work in Eng- 
land on the medieval dictionary — during his absence Miss Catherine E 
Boyd to conduct his courses; Erwin F. Meyer of the University of 
Colorado to be associate professor. 
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